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SYP ANY things may be concealed, but 
not Quality. That is why people 


who appreciate Quality are instinctively 
attracted to Halcyon Receivers. 
Halcyon Receivers have an Individuality 


and Distinctiveness of their own, and are 
intended for those who are accustomed to 


LF : ; 

the deep satisfaction that comes from 
CH possessing the best. 
ik 


In outward appearance, in Quality of con- 
struction, Halcyon sets a standard few can 
equal and none surpass. 





Of pleasing ap- ; p . 

. HALCYON TABLE MODEL, pearance, this The highly efficient mains aerial incor- 
model employs a similar circuit to the Console, , si 
providing Seandiees entertainment for GG) gies porated in these Halcyon models is of 
almost every hour of the day. Price . 

Pedestal to match, 45/-. particular interest to Flat dwellers and 


rovides several alternative programmes. 
3 


Halcyon Receivers may be seen and heard 
at good dealers. If any difficulty write 
for full particulars and we will arrange a 
demonstration without obligation. 


The Choice of Kings 
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HALCYON CONSOLE. jf 32hc "taint utilis. HALCYON RADIO LTD. 
ing a Nine Stage, 7-valve, superhet. A.C. circuit . 
Vitual Toning a a ae Valetta Road, London, W. 3. 


Sales Concessicnaires for Northern Rngiend, Soten oe 5 
A s onts y be chased b Scotland: H. C. RAWSON (SHEFFI I h Ke 
Uo Huleyon Instrument may be purchasec y SEIRSTIGLDY and at se le halo: Ala sip neg 
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A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (‘Phone : 


Crawley 328.) 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


66 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel. : Kens. 0026/7. 











DATING BACK TO THE 
CENTURY 
An interesting OLD WORLD COTTAGE containing 
many fine old oak beams. Well secluded, but only a 
few minutes walk from the village shops ; 4,5 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, lounge, bathroom, &ec. Fine old 
barn now used as a store and garage, 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF 14 ACRES 
including a well laid 
bordered by STREAM, 
PRICE FOR WHOLE £2,200 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended, 
WHITEMAN & Co., 


13TH 














Architects : Coleridge Jennings & So:menow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O a 


WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS. TENNIS COURTS WILL 


and meadowland 





garden, 


as above, 








SUSSEX 
GENUINE BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE, 10 miles 
coast, Oak beams, central heating, 3 sitting, 7 bed, bath, 
é&c., studio, garage, stables, matured garden, paddock, 
4 ACRES—{£3,000 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


GARAGES AVAILABLE 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 








OPEN'NG ON 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W 15, 


Phone : Putney 2166 

















CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS on aaa SS z 
A TO ng gf E, F. D. IBBETT & Co., and MOSELY, CARD & Co., hé 


situated in the best part of Eastbourne, within a few 
minutes walk of the sea and Devonshire Park. Loggia, 





STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED (Tel. : 


240), and af SEVENOAKS and REIGATE. 








3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath, &ec. H.W. boiler, IN FAULTLESS ORDER 
electric cooker, &ec. Perfect condition, A PRETTY 2 , : 2 , — 
AND WELL SECLUDED GARDEN, Occupying a pleasant and convenient situation, 25 miles South of London, within easy reach of two stations. 
RENT £115 per annum DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE in splendid con- 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. dition throughout, having all main services connected 
: and power points in every room... Accommodation : 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (all with fitted 
fed nae TO BUY, COTTAGE or minute FARM | basins), fine bathroom, complete and well arranged 
with residence. 2 or more bedrooms, large living | offices. 


or reception room, commodious kitchen, &e. Fairly 
high dry ground of very few acres, with wood and stream 
preferred, About 100 miles London. Rutland suitable. 
Old place (weatherproof) acceptable. Garden desir- 
able ; also bath and indoor sanitation. To avoid delay 
and misunderstanding (the Advertiser, resident abroad, 
although in. no particular hurry, may have to buy 
without viewing) be very careful meticulously to describe 








CAPITAL GARAGE 
CHARMING GARDENS with lawns, herbaceous bor- 
ders, beautiful rose pergola and Summer house, young 
Orchard, kitchen garden, &c., in all about 

TWO ACRES 
(An additional one acre with pond is available). 


A BARGAIN AT £2,650 FREEHOLD 

































the property: when vacant, sizes, neighbourl j é 
rol yn pong ere aisha Aitanaes ra Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
essentials, rates, taxes, water, drainage, &ec., &c. Plan . D. IBBETT & < 0... 
and picture if convenient. Price: under £700. Quote OXTED, St RR EY (Tel. 240) 
lowest : ho bargaining * HOUSEHUNTER,” — c/o and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. 
“OVERSEAS,” 20, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. } —— ——————_—— ——- = = 
Pa 
V)EESHERE at 9, mle Que wethken HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES v 
residence, Let or sell, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, Gas, 
electric, water; close station, buses. Rent £60; rates £12 ; Tek prone: Ken. 1490, Telegrams: ‘* Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” Surrey Offices. West Byfleet. qa 
purchase £1,025, Optional extras, garage, acre pasture, ° aft 
BRITTON, Haven, London Road, Chippenham. > TO " 
LAURENCETOWN HOUSE, HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDER : 
a 2 aaa NORTHWOOD CLOSE TO FIRST-RATE GOLF COURSE, OVER: : 
~ AD ; : : LOOKING TENNIS AND SPORTS CLU MLN. 
GRACE IN Secluded but with grounds to main road in a prominent LOOKING oe cine at ae pay, B, 1 MIN Me 
TOWN SURROUNDINGS a acai ae ee _—_ LU High ground, fine views, jo 
os esirable FREE 4 thks S ns 9? | Pre Ww: ui P active ~wsidence ° < mm 2 
Why have to choose between the dust, noise and con- | reception (2 arranged for use as theatre), 17 bed rooms, Pre-War built, name ia mee, planned on 2 Ww 
gestion of London and the isolation of a country] 4 baths; well-planned offices. Central heating. All Ney ee ‘ eee ange 3 ee ee aa 
cottage ? Welwyn shows that beauty and g.ace are} main — services. OPEN-AIR SWIMMING BATH. cyl nny aM eg 2 gg dressing room, M 
quite compatible with those urban services, amuse-| Extensive garage accommodation. Cottage (formerly | ~ Co.’s Electric Light and Pow r ” Gos : 1 Water g 
ments, and cultural life that intelligent people must | squash court). Hard tennis court. Delightful orna- Hot Wikkas ‘Suntan rane aoubl ES ea an a al 
have A charming house with «a good garden, | mental and kitchen gardens, Paddocks, Well-stocked garden “lawns Sewer bed “fruit trees qu 
ee ay cig tila pp bag 2 i OMS ONY 0x0) 0} IN ALL ABOUT FIVE ACRES and vegetable garden, in all about } of an acre. r 
; : 6 - For SALE privately or by AUCTION July 3rd. PRICE ONLY £7 800 a 
A-B.C. quide from Joint Auctioneers :—FRANCIS EVANS, 2 Eastbury | Recommended by Sole Agents: 
a HOWARD, Road, Northwood, and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 HARKODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 7 
Brompton Road, 5.W. 1. + 
Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
——— - ——_—_—_—___—_—- a 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES | 
BUSHY PARK, 


Overlooking the Royal Paddocks, 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HOTELIERS. 

* NORTH BANK,” 
SEAVIEW,; ISLE OF WIGHT 
Unique position in this secluded resort, 3 miles from Ryde. 
very easily reatheo * m mainland, 


> Py bral 

13, QUEEN’S PARK, CATERHAM 

Charming position 600 ft. wp, overlooking park-like 
open space, 10 mins, Station, 40 mins. Town, 

Compact labour-saving Freehold Residence. Ap- 
proached by Drive. Sitting hall, cloak room, 2 large 
reception, 7 bed, dressing room, tiled bath room, offices. 
Co,’s services. Independent hot water. Outhouses. 





Private access to Palace Garden On the sa ‘ron, Glorious views. Space for garage, 

F ACCESS ali Q a = . aly “de ; 9 vg » Tennis Is site 

Early Isth century Freehold COTTAGE, recently Fine lounge hall, 4 reception, 14 bed, 2 bath rooms, ay te IV _— — ow 2 f ature. T« nnis lawn, sit 

modernized ; square hall, 2 reception, 7 bed, 2 bath ;| maids’ sitting room, offices. Main drainage and all ior Ha court. ock, flower, rose, fruit,and kitchen 
a ‘ - J ? * . . 2 ‘ cs P gardens 

company’s electric light, gas, water, and main drainage. | sérvicés,~ Cottage. Stabling. Garage. Attractive | 8ardens, 


Garage and paved forecourt, 
ONLY £2,250 FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS, Ltd 62-64. Brompton Road, 8.W.1 


terraced garden overlooking the sea. For SALE 


privately or by AUCTION June 12th. 


Auctioners :—HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton 





Road, S.W. 1. 





ABOUT 1} ACRES 
For Sale privately (if unsold), Auction July 17th. 
Auctioneers; HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton 
toad, S.W. 1. 
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the EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 
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The difference may not 
be pronounced, but it is 
always there .. . a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 





| 
, criminating smokers. 
4 20 ron 1/4 

| 50 » 33 

| 100» 64 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
“J 
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The quiet 


content 


of 
Central 


‘Wales 


What luxury it is to dip into the 
quiet and peace of Central Wales 
after the racket and hustle of the 
City. There with the mountains to 
shelter you from the winds and all 
the harsher things of everyday life, 
you will find content. You can en- 
joy the best of golf, tennis, fishing, 
walking, as your inclination directs. 
Moreover, Llandrindod Wells, Llan- 
gammarch Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells, 
and Builth Wells are all set in the 
midst of the most delightful and 
restful scenery it is possible to find 
anywhere. 

Travel to Central Wales with a 
“Summer Return Ticket ’°—a penny 
a mile each way, by any train you 











like. Return half available for a 
month. Stop anywhere on the route 
provided you complete the outward 
journey within three days. 


Get a “ Holiday Contract Ticket.” 
It costs only 15/- and with it you 
can travel for a week (by any 
train) in a wide area, from Shrews- 
bury in the North to Swansea in 
the South. 


* Holidays by LMS” (the compre- 
hensive resorts and apartments 
guide)—6d. from LMS Stations, 
Offices, Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
Get a copy of “LMS Cheap Fares” 
(free) from any LMS Station or 
Office. 


Tourist Tickets available for three months—issued May to October. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one 
first-class or two third-class adult pas- 
sengers are conveyed to include outward 
and homeward journeys at the reduced 
rate of 44d. a mile charged on the single 
journey mileage for distances not less 
than 50 miles, Single journey charges 
at 3d. a mile. 


BECAUSE it really softens the 
beard, and yet protects the 
skin from irritation, you can 
shave with Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in less time than usual. 


The greatest problem in making 
shaving easier is not in the 
razor-edge, but in the lubricant 
which must be used to soften 
the beard and to hold it in 
a position to be cut. With 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream the 
most sensitive skin is soothed 
and the most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient touch 
of a perfected cream. In a 
week a man learns to shave 
confidently, and therefore 
quickly. Try it with the tube 
we offer free. 

Large tube 1/6 from all chemists 
Rdicduwe Seas Coron 

send now for 7-day free sampl. 


tube to Euthymol, Bow 113/28, 
Su Beak Street, Londou, WA, 
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Golf and take the 
Cure at 


SPA PISTANY, where | 9 0. 2s 
a sporting course is | § === 
laid out in idyllic 
surroundings. On the 
West it is bounded by 
the River Waag; in , 
the East are presented a 





SEASONING THE SEASON 


OR those all too few comforting lulls between the 
first night at Covent Garden and the last night before 
the Cowes exodus, choose the Palace. 











glorious panoramas of ae 

Be prepared, if you come for a week, to stay for a the Little Carpathians and of the Inovec Can | 
month: for June in Torquay will make you oblivious to Mountains. see 
Ascot and Henley; instead of the well-dusted exhaust The Course is within a minute from MipDLe 
fumes of Bond Street the clean, sweet air of the English the Thermia Palace Hotel, which is built The 
Riviera will fill your lungs; Babbacombe Downs will over the renowned sulphurous Pistany wre 
replace those of Epsom; and the Small Course Champion- mud springs—unrivalled for treatment chels 
ship (June 14 and 15) will prove quite one of the most of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Sciatica, etc. The 
interesting golf events of the year. Everything from Shyl 
squash to cabaret included in the terms. La 
Tur T 

™ tue C 

a Fistany||":: 

y A Bre 

Count 

Write or "phone for pamphlet giving special flat =— 

qd ace Ofe on ud rate terms for 21 or 28 days’ cure, including 0; 

rail tickets, full hotel board, gratuities, baths, Dee. 23 

and medical attendance. sii 


Two big events: Clemson and Valerie have come back to the Ballroom and a PISTANY SPA BUREAU or 


Big Golf Event takes place in mid-June. Write for particulars, 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 2094.) 
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“CATERPILLAR” WIDE GAUGE PARAFFIN = 
TWENTY-TWO WITH POWER LIFT FRAME “ 
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wh 
First Wide Gauge “ Caterpillar’? Paraffin Twenty-Two the 
with special Power Lift Frame adapted for various on 
implements working amongst Row Crops in the Garden vel 
of England. pre 
- = ] 
FROM HARWICH TO OT MORE ‘ CATERPILLAR ” POWER AT LESS Cost. me 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND : : £365 for Paraffin 22; £460 for Paraffin 28. he 
29th J 7th September, 1934 = mr e 
INCLUSIVE ported ‘tausen (Liverpool St. Station) SE tee Write for Bulletin 22 TTL. 
PROM se 
72/6 eis DIESELS 35-50-75. THREE SIZES. Tt 
ALSO INCLUSIVE FARES FROM PROVINCIAL STATIONS } . —_ 7 . 

pa te obra cy rn TELEPHONE: TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED 7°22¢®*"*: 
DANCING OECK GAMES ee VICTORIA Thornycroft House, Smith Square, TRACENERCY, - 
pincer & y 2033-4. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1, LONDON. : 
Sonaaoone ee ee — h: 
5 : = » 10 
LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY TL el . 








THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY “ CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T is expected, according to a well-informed French 
correspondent at Geneva, that an effort will be made 

to reach some compromise between the British dis- 
amament plan sponsored by Sir John Simon and M. 
Litvinoff’s proposal to convert the Disarmament Con- 
ference into a permanent peace conference, which should 
concern itself at least as much with security as with 
disarmament. The object of the proposal, no doubt, is 
to facilitate the return of Germany to Geneva and 
perpetuate the presence there of the United States and 
Russia herself. On its own merits there is something 
to be said for it, but to change the whole character of 
the conference after two years and more of discussions 
ishardly practical politics. The Permanent Disarmament 


Commission proposed under the British plan could 
discharge many of the functions which M. Litvinoff 


The immediate question at Geneva is 
how seriously M. Barthou’s wrecking speech of last 
Wednesday is to be taken. The French Foreign Minister, 
who represented M. Poincaré on a wrecking mission at 
Conference in 1922, spoke at Geneva in a 
vein of the narrowest Poincaré legalism. How France 
proposes to deal with German rearmament except by ¢ 
voluntary agreement is incomprehensible—for the Polish- 
German pact has fortunately put a preventive war 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 

* * * * 


The Delayed Arms Embargo 

It is profoundly disappointing that a final decision 
regarding the Bolivia-Paraguay arms embargo could not 
have been taken when the League Council held its ad- 
journed meeting on Wednesday. The United States, 
which is not a member of the League, acted with exem- 
plary promptitude. Both Houses of Congress passed 


thinks important. 


the Geneva 


the Prohibition Bill within three days, and President 
Roosevelt put it into force immediately, without any of 
the reservations and conditions on which various Euro- 
pean Powers, including Great Britain, have made their 
signature depend. There is something to be said for 
using one’s own consent lever to secure another 
country’s consent, and continued export of arms in one 
quarter while export was prohibited in others would be 
It may be hoped that the urgent 


as a 


plainly inequitable. 


telegrams sent out on Wednesday will result in the 
desired united action, particularly if, as reported, 
Germany has come into line. But even if not, this 


country at all events ought to range itself beside the 
United States in declaring unconditional prohibition of 
export. Meanwhile it is satisfactory that Paraguay 
has withdrawn her threat of reprisals for alleged recourse 
to barbaric methods of warfare by Bolivia. 

X* * x * 


The American Debt Problem 

The decision of the Cabinet with regard to payment of 
the American Debt instalment due June 15th is 
apparently to be postponed pending further discussion. 
It is a new thing for America to send a demand note in 
advance, totting up the various unpaid items of the bill. 
This country, it is clear, can neither liquidate the 
arrears nor make anything like payment in full on the 
current instalment. America’s fiscal policy precludes 
that completely. There however, one point that 
deserves consideration. In 1931 Mr. Hoover proposed a 
-moratorium of one year on the understanding that the 
amount theoretically due in that year should be paid off 
in annual instalments of a little under $20,000,000 (say 
£4,000,000). We are now being asked for a half-yearly 
payment under this head. That request cannot be 


on 


1S, 
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lightly dismissed. The agreement was made no more 
than three years ago. It was perfectly explicit, and the 
undertaking to make the annual payments was definite. 
It cannot, moreover, be argued that the general financial 
situation of this country has deteriorated since then ; on 
the contrary, it has distinctly improved. To decline to 
carry out the heavy obligations entered into in very 
different cireumstanees during the War is one thing; to 
repudiate an agreement for the payment of very moderate 
annuities entered into only three years ago is quite another, 
and it is hard to see what possible justification there 
could be for the refusal. If these annuities are paid 
there would be good ground for declining anything in 
the way of further token payments pending a final 
settlement. 


The Naval Talks 

The proposal to initiate informal discussions, in which 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France and Italy 
will all join, with a view to next year’s Naval Conference 
is entirely wise. Serious difficulties are bound to arise 
at the Conference, and it is highly desirable to smooth 
out some of them in advance if that be possible. Whether 
the stipulation that these preliminary conversations 
shall be confined to technical questions and avoid political 
issues is official does not seem quite clear, but the dis- 
tinction will not be easy to observe. Something may 
no doubt be achieved in the way of agreement on the 
tonnage of battleships (if these are to survive) and 
cruisers, and the calibre of guns, but the real problems 
of the Conference will be raised by Japan’s claim to 
vary the 5 5 3 ratio in her own favour—a development 
which would change the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific, and has a direct bearing on Japan’s recent 
claim to establish a so-called Monroe Doctrine over 
China. The adoption of an Anglo-American front 
against Japan is not to be advocated, but nothing can 
be more urgent than that this country and the United 
States should arrive at the fullest understanding between 
themselves on the technical and every other aspect of 
the naval problem. 

* * ** * 


Debts and Deficits 

Both Germany and Italy have in the past week given 
new evidence of their financial difficulties. Signor 
Mussolini in his speech in the Chamber on Saturday 
gave the Budget deficit for this year as 4,000,000,000 lire 
(about £66,000,000 at present rates of exchange), and 
the estimated deficit for next year as just under 
3,000,000,000 lire. How the gulf was to be bridged 
he did not indicate. Presumably there will be further 
internal loans. In spite of this new armament expendi- 
ture amounting to 2,000,000,000 lire was announced. 
Germany, in the endeavour to maintain something like 
a trade balance, has restricted imports. still further, 
importers having their allowance of foreign exchange 
eut from 25°, to 10°, of the present “ basie quota,” 
or, in other words, from 125°, to 5°( of the 1930-1931 
payments. (Since that date, of course, prices have 
fallen heavily.) The result must inevitably be increased 
unemployment in industries depending on imported 
raw materials. The debt settlement compromise, which 
appeared at first sight to give foreign creditors as much 
of their interest (in cash or funding bonds) as they 


‘could hope for in view of existing transfer difficulties, 


looks now like breaking down altogether, and even 
the service of the Dawes and Young Loans is in doubt. 
Germany's economic outlook, like her financial outlook, 
is black. 
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Agreement on the Saar 

Though at the moment of writing the reports of . 
agreement on questions regarding the Saar plebiscite ate 
still unofficial there is little reason to doubt their auth, 
ticity. That is matter for great relief, for the tension 
created between France and Germany over the Saay has 
done much to poison the atmosphere in which the Dj. 
armament Conference reassembled. The League g 
Nations is in a difficult position in this matter, for all jt 
empowered to do by the Treaty of Versailles is to arrang 
for the holding of the plebiscite fifteen years after the 
coming into force of the treaty—i.e., in January, 1935— 
in such conditions as to ensure a free vote by the qualifie| 
electors. It has no legal right, though it may be eo. 
sidered to have some moral obligation, to exact guarantees 
against victimization of non-Nazi Sarrois, still less of 
recent émigrés from Germany, once the plebiscite is ove 
and the territory has been handed over to the German 
Government. All that must be secured by negotiation 
and persuasion, and if it has in large measure been secure 
the achievement is notable, 


* * * * 


The Employment Figures 

The latest unemployment figures, showing an increase 
of 47,000 more persons at work, and 57,000 fewer unem.- 
ployed, indicate that the industrial position has now 
reached a stage roughly intermediate between the worst 
period of the slump and the normal periods immediately 
before the slump. Whilst the advance of the last year 
has been great, there is still a heavy leeway to make w 
before we reach that normal level of five or six years ago 
which itself was far from satisfactory. The progress of 
recent months has been accelerated by seasonal influences 
which have now reached their maximum. But the steady 
basic improvement in trades less subject to fluctuation 
shows signs of continuing, and we are probably justified 
in expecting that the progress which went on throughout 
the summer and autumn of last year will be repeated. 
But we are as yet still very far from the prospect of the 
full recovery of our export trades and the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. Even here there has been some 
improvement, but it is very slow, and at the present 
rate would take years to bring us back to the 1929 
level. 

* * * # 


Waterloo Bridge Once More 

The majority on the L.C.C, in favour of the demolition 
of Waterloo Bridge and the construction of a new and 
wider bridge was not large—77 to 53—but the majority 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday against the 
demolition was proportionately smaller—194 to 159— 
and it is to be noted that the Minister of Transport 
voted with the minority, that is to say in favour of a 
completely new bridge. The decision of the House 
is to be welcomed, for what London needs is a new 
bridge at Charing Cross and not a new bridge at Waterloo 
But it is very doubtful whether that is what London 
will get even now, for it appears to be the intention 
of the Labour majority on the L.C.C. to go on with 
the new Waterloo Bridge even if London ratepayers 
have to pay every halfpenny out of their own pockets. 
Mr. Morrison, no doubt, hopes that the Minister oi 
Transport will in the end make some contribution out 
of the Road Fund, particularly in view of the vote he 
cast on Wednesday, but Mr. Stanley clearly _ holds 
himself bound by the decision of the House. London. 
in any case, is apparently to be made the laughing- 
stock of the world a little longer by its bridge 
vacillations, 
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qurkey and the Straits ne 

the Turkish Foreign Minister is expected to propose 
at the Disarmament Conference that Turkey should be 
allowed to re-fortify the areas on both sides of the 
pardanelles. The suggestion is one which ought not 
to be countenanced for a moment by this country, 
yhich took a leading part among the Allies at the 
Jausanne conference in securing the demilitarization 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and a zone of 
territory along the frontiers between Turkey and Greece 
and Bulgaria. It is true that the Turkey of today is 
no longer the Sick Man of Europe whose existence 
was a menace to peace. She has observed the letter 
and the spirit of the Treaty of Lausanne in an exemplary 
manner. But there are two reasons why a revision of 
the Treaty in this sense cannot be contemplated. T'irstly, 
the freedom of the Straits is a sound principle which 
ought to be maintained. Secondly, and more important 
still, is the fact that the Treaty achieved a great measure 
of disarmament, in frontier zones and at the Straits, 
which was unfair to no one. It was pure gain for every 
country concerned and, so far as it went, for the cause 
of international peace. What the world needs is the 
extension, not the repudiation, of the principle of 
demilitarized zones and internationalized waterways. 

* * * * 

Indian Students in England 

There are two aspects of the question of the large 
nunber of Indian students who come to this country to 
complete their education. On the one side we hear of 
high distinctions won—an Indian Fellow of Trinity 
(College, Cambridge, cricket blues and Presidents of the 
Union at both Universities, and scores of post-graduate 
degrees and distinctions. On the other hand, we hear 
from a report of the Education Department of the 
High Commissioner for India in London of many young 
Indians who through no fault of their own “definitely 
suffer in health, pocket, and peace of mind.” A number 
of lamentable cases of destitution, mental illness and 
even suicide are recorded. In part this is a matter 
which may be remedied by parents in India, 
who are urged to find out before their children 
leave for England if they are fitted by physique and 
temperament, and to be sure that they have adequate 
resources. But it is a question which should also be 
attended to on this side. The Y.M.C.A. is prepared to 
do what it can. But there are many persons, and indeed 
some organizations, in this country interested in India 
which might give special attention to this problem ; it 
is largely a question of the social life of the Indian 
students in our midst. 

* * * * 

Inland Air Mails in Britain 

It is what we might expect that the first inland air 
mail service in Britain should be to a remote region difficult 
of access by ordinary means, such as Kirkwall in the 
Orkney Islands. The saving of time in this case is no less 
than two days ; the effect of the new service is that a letter 
posted in London today can be delivered in the Orkneys 
tomorrow, at the ordinary postal rate, up to two ounces, 
of 14d. But the use of air mail services within the country 
is not likely long to be confined to out-of-the-way districts. 
Recent developments of regular air services by private 
enterprise are proving that Britain is not too small to 
make effective use of internal air transport. It is 
surprising that the Post Office has not already either 
availed itself of private air services or started aeroplanes 
efits own for the transmission of express letters. Indeed, 
either it will have soon to initiate a regular system of 
transmission of mails by air, or the law will have to be 
altered to enable private companics to do the work for it. 


A War Averted 

The settlement of the Colombia-Peru dispute provides 
one small gleam of encouragement in a depressing world. 
The credit is due jointly to the League of Nations and to 
the late Foreign Minister of Brazil, Senhor Mello Franco, 
who formerly sat on the League Council himself. The 
League got the fighting stopped in the first instance and 
played an indispensable part in appointing a small com- 
mission to take charge of the disputed territory for a period 
of a year till final agreements between the two countries 
were reached. The year expired in the middle of this 
month, and it was only at the eleventh hour that, thanks 
to the efforts of Senhor Mello Franco as independent con- 
ciliator, an accord was finally reached. The importance 
of the affair lies in the demonstration of the power of the 
League of Nations to achieve something worth achieving 
in a continent as far away as South America, and in the 
example provided of the success of the very valuable 
expedient of temporary occupation and administration of 
disputed territory by League Commissioners. Occasions 
may well arise in the future where the adoption of a 
similar plan will ease more dangerous situations than 
that at Leticia. 

* * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Lord Lon- 
donderry and the Lords Spiritual met and defeated the 
critics of the Betting Bill in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday upon the main amendment to that measure. 
The Dukes of Sutherland and of Atholl pressed hard 
their proposal to rescue greyhound tracks from alleged 
extinction by allowing betting on them during 156 
days in the vear, and found some support in others 
who championed this form of racing as a noble or at 
least as a legitimate sport. But Lord Londonderry 
bluntly told them they must choose between being the 
champions of social reform and appearing to be the 
champions of interests which a Royal Commission 
had declared to be deleterious if uncontrolled. This 
plain speaking was mainly responsible for the defeat of 
what most people recognized to be a wrecking amend- 
ment by 75 votes to 34. Further proceedings on the 
Bill showed that the Government will not readily grant 
more than the concession already promised, namely, 
the exclusion from the Bill of pari-mutuel betting off 
the course, and it is a welcome return to the spirit of 
1931 that they are prepared to do what may be unpopular 
because they think it right. 

* * * * 

The House of Commons started off work after the 
and advanced a whole batch of 
This celerity may have been partly 
members with foreign 


recess with a rush, 
Bills on Tuesday. 

due to the preoccupation of 
affairs, though answers to questions showed that nothing 
decisive had occurred during the recess. The Prime 
Minister, looking much refreshed, reported the acceptance 
in principle of 20 States to the proposal to embargo 
the export of munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay, but 
refused to commit this country to an independent 
embargo. He answering for Sir John Simon, 
who has gone to Geneva; and the indiscreet are quite 
openly wishing in the lobbies that somebody else should 
continue to answer when the Speaker calls upon the 
Foreign Secretary. Lobby ambitions do not, of course, 
make changes in Governments, but this one has lasted a 
The only other question of interest was the 


was 


long time. 
Home Seerctarv’s renewed assurance on Wednesday that 


he was watching the effect of political uniforms upon 
the maintenance of order. Commander Locker-Lamp- 
son’s abortive attempt to introduce a Bill on this subject 
has probably postponed any action for some time. 
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CRITICAL HOURS AT GENEVA 


N the brief interval that must elapse between the 
writing of this article and its appearance in print 
the Disarmament Conference may take many twists and 
turns. But the essentials of the situation are known. 
They were known before the Conference resumed. And 
among the most vital of them are two. One is the 
absence of Germany, without whose concurrence any 
disarmament agreement is useless. The other is the 
existence of a memorandum setting out the German 
view on the disarmament problem. That document 
was published on April 16th, and has been before the 
world ever since. Why it has been almost completely 
disregarded in this and other countries passes compre- 
hension, for its contents are plainly of the first moment. 
At Geneva Sir John Simon did indeed refer to the issue 
of the memorandum as one of the outstanding events in 
the interval between the adjournment of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and its resumption this week. Though 
he appeared to treat it mainly as a gloss on the British 
Draft Convention of January 29th, it has in fact an 
entirely independent importance of its own; and the 
fact that some pains have been taken in official quarters 
in Berlin in the last few days to reaflirm the principles 
embodied in it is an additional reason for concentrating 
attention on it at Geneva. 

Germany's attitude, as defined in this formal official 
document, is worth recalling in some detail, for it pro- 
vides the skeleton outline of a perfectly practicable 
Disarmament Convention. The German Government 
declares itself prepared to accept the British Draft Con- 
vention as a basis for a definite convention—as it had 
aecepted the earlier British plan of Jast summer in prin- 
ciple. Germany, in particular, is ready to accept full 
international supervision of her armaments (provided, of 
course, that the principle is generally applied) and to 
apply it not only to her regular army, the Reichswehr, 
but to the S.A. and S.S. as well, to ensure that these party 
forces comply with regulations stipulating that they shall 
possess no arms, be concentrated in no camps, not be 
commanded or instructed by Army oflicers and not take 
part in any field exercises. Anything more comprehen- 
sive than that is difficult to conceive. As to actual arma- 
ments Germany is willing that other Powers should post- 
pone their reductions for five vears, only beginning at the 
end of that period the programme of reduction laid down 
in the British plan. By the end of the further five years 
allotted to this process equality is to have been created 
between Germany and the other principal armed Powers 

by an increase in German armaments if reductions 
elsewhere do not establish it. 
tion. 


To this there is one excep- 
Germany demands a defensive air force forthwith, 
consisting only of short-range machines, not including 
bombers, and not exceeding in numbers 50 per cent. of 
the military aircraft of France. As to whether the 
Reichswehr is to consist of 200,000 or 300,000 men, Ger- 
many apparently accepts the view expressed in the British 
memorandum that this is a matter for accommodation. 
For a country which as long ago as December, 1932, 
was promised * equality of rights in a system which 
would provide security for all nations ” that must be 
accounted an entirely reasonable programme, for it 
actually defers the realization of equality for a full 
ten years. The German proposals can without difliculty 
be brought into accord with the British, and so, as Sir 
John Simon rightly said, can the scheme drafted by the 
Seandinavian Switzerland. 
At certain points discussion and compromise would 


three Powers, Spain and 


be needed, but all the indications are that between these 
particular negotiators agreement could easily be reachej 
and Italy would pretty certainly identify herself with 
it. The tragedy is that it never seems possible for 
Germany and France to adopt a reasonable attitude 
at the same moment. During most of the last twely 
months France, under M. Paul-Boncour, M. Daladier, 
M. Chautemps, was disposed to go far along the road 
of conciliation, but Germany in the exaltation of spirit 
characterizing “ Hitler’s first year”? was the perpetual 
obstacle. Today, as M. Barthou’s intransigent speech 
at Geneva on Wednesday showed clearly, the difficulties 
come from France. The French Foreign Minister 
harks back to a French memorandum of January Ist, 
refuses to “legalize German rearmament” and like 
every French speaker at Geneva or elsewhere thrusts 
the security argument insistently into the first place 
of all. The German offer of April in fact goes far to 
meet this January memorandum, the main question 
outstanding being the supervision of civil aviation. 

On this showing it would be a crime for which, as 
Mr. Norman Davis said on Tuesday, it is incredible 
that any nation should take responsibility, to let the 
Disarmament Conference fail now. The Conference has 
admittedly been, and still is, on the edge of a final 
breakdown. But it is out of such crises that success 
has more than once been snatched in the past. France 
is right in pressing the security issue within reason, 
and she is entitled to ask this country in particular 
whether it holds itself as fully bound by the Locarno 
Treaty as ever, and will be ready in case of need to 
honour its obligations without cavil. If we answer yes 
to that, as we must—Mr. Baldwin has lately done so, 
but the assurance can be made more formal and specilic— 
it is hard to see what more France can ask of us, 
Except this. Our good faith would carry far more 
conviction if the Government took Parliamentary powers 
here and now, while no international crisis impends, to 
put into force at any moment by Order in Council what- 
ever economic measures may be held necessary to bring 
pressure to bear, in the application of collective action, 
on an aggressor State. 

America will never actively interfere in European 
questions, but it is not a small thing that Mr. Norman 
Davis should have reiterated in President Roosevelt's 
name the willingness of the United States to negotiate 
a universal pact of non-aggression and to join with 
other nations in conferring on problems arising out of it. 
Further than that America, bound by her Constitution, 
‘annot go in the way of general undertakings, but Con- 
ference in the face of a breach of treaty would remove 
all conceivable danger of American opposition te 
action against a treaty-breaker. The door, moreover, 
is still open to such a Continental security pact as M. 
Paul-Boncour outlined last year. No convention can be 
achieved without some contribution from at least the 
principal armed Powers. Our own contribution is t 
give France every assurance within our power in the 
matter of security guarantees. The least we can do 
there is to convince her that we have not secretly 
repudiated Locarno, those lines disarmament 
is still attainable, with the British and German memo 
randa as its starting-point. The single alternative is 
of which recent French and Italia 
budgets have been sinister precursors—with unregulated 


Along 


an armaments race 


unlimited rearmament by Germany as its ¢hi¢ 


Does France want that ? 
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CAN THE IRISH QUESTION BE SETTLED ? 
long as he remains head of the Government. It is an 


X Friday last the Bill to abolish the Irish Free State 
() Senate passed its final stage in the Dail. If there 
; no General Llection the Upper House can delay it for 
about a year, but after that, if Mr. De Valera is still in 
power, the Bill will become law. The President pointed 
out that “* when a dictator comcs along at a time of crisis 
and revolution he would snap his fingers at all constitu- 
tions.” Since constitutions exist to make dictatorships 
(ificult, the inference from his action and argument is 
that he is paving the way for his own untrammelled 
personal rule. He is aware that the party which he repre- 
gnts expects him to brush aside all such obstacles as 
Treaties and Constitutions, and he went on to give an 
answer to those importunate friends who are asking him 
why he does not declare a Republic. The obvious answer 
that would occur to most people—that the Treaty with 
Britain is still legally binding—is for him, ex hypothes?, 
no answer at all. Since he has already ignored the letter 
or the spirit of the Treaty by abolishing the Oath of 
Allegiance, repudiating the annuities agreement, for- 
bidding appeals to the Privy Council, and reducing the 
position of the Governor-General to a farce, it is clear that 
he does not consider covenants with Britain binding, and 
that a Treaty could not be regarded by him as a reason 
for hesitating to declare a Republic. 


Why, then, does he hesitate ? Because he wants to 
get what he calls “ the maximum amount of freedom ” 
before he forces the final issue. He and his friends are 
“heirs to a certain position *’—a_ position left by Mr. 
(osgrave—and there are “ certain possibilities ”* indicated 
in that position which they propose to explore to the 
utmost. He clearly had in mind those evasions of the 
Treaty which he has already contrived or is about to 
contrive. He has so successfully explored these possi- 
bilities that Southern Ireland is already a Republic in all 
but name, and has effectually .deprived itself of all the 
economic advantages of being a member of the British 
Commonwealth. 


But there is another sense in which they are “ heirs 
te a certain position.” Mr. De Valera alluded to the 
fact that the British are still maintaining parties of troops 
in Queenstown (as, of course, they are entitled to do under 
the Treaty), and that the six counties of the North are 
still cut off from the rest of the island. The determination 
of Ulster not to throw in her lot with a Free State 
Republic is probably the governing factor in Mr. De 
Valera’s hesitation. When he raises the old bugbear of 
threats of hostile action from Great Britain he must 
surely be deliberately obscuring the issue. Mr. Thomas’s 
refusal last autumn to answer a “ hypothetical ” question 
as to what Britain would do if Ireland declared a Republic 
was certainly not an indication that this country is 
prepared to fire a shot or lose a man in vindicating the 
imaginary supremacy over Southern Ireland. And as 
for discriminatory tariffs, the tariffs are there already. 
There are no threats, and, if there were, no one would 
aceuse Mr. De Valera of being afraid of them. What he 
fears most is not the action of Britain but the proof of 
the futility of his claim for an Ireland united under his 
banner. In the South he has his Republic in all but 
name. But the Republic he has promised to his followers 
is that of a united Ireland stretching from the South to 
the North; and that dream, if he takes the final plunge, 
must be relinquished for ever. 

Every step that Mr. De Valera takes and every word 
that he utters make it more difficult to hope for a friendly 
settlement between this country and the Free State so 


unfortunate fact that the interest of his political party 
is bound up with the perpetual nourishment of a feeling 
of hostility to England, so that he becomes more and 
more involved in his utterly irreconcilable attitude. 
Moreover, Southern Ireland is, not unnaturally, a country 
peculiarly susceptible to appeals to the memory of its 
dead martyrs, and any leader who is ready constantly 
to exploit her racial emotions has an advantage over 
those who prefer that bygones should be bygones. Mr. 
De Valera’s colleagues are so committed to a belief in what 
the late Countess Markievicz called ‘ the incredible 
wickedness ” of English rulers, that they can scarcely 
bring themselves to ascribe any decent motive to 
British statesmanship. Thus, when Mr. MacEntee, the 
Minister of Finance, wished lately to encourage the dis- 
comforted Irish farmers with hopes of a settlement of 
the economic quarrel with Britain, he could only base 
these hopes upon the growing fear in this country that our 
food supplies in the next war would be endangered if the 
Free State cattle trade were dead. Mr. Thomas was 
never more broad-minded than when he accepted this 
appeal to our fears as a “ conciliatory *’ gesture. 

But if the Free State demanded the full status of a 
Republic, and asked for it on the basis of an agreed 
alteration of the Treaty by an Irish Government which 
admitted the validity of existing agreements, the general 
feeling in this country would be in favour of accept- 
ing the demand. The fact that she is in the un- 
fortunate position of having a Government which 
prefers ancient dreams to present realities ought not to 
deter our own Government from taking every step 
possible to create a better situation. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Hannon last Tuesday Mr. Thomas 
said that if a satisfactory basis for discussion can be 
found the Government are ready at any time to enter 
into negotiations with the Irish Free State for the scttle- 
ment of all outstanding questions. That is really a 
very comprehensive statement. Why should it not be 
amplified and explained, and translated into language 
which the Irish people would appreciate. There is 
everything to be gained by making perfectly clear the 
lengths to which Great Britain would be willing to go, 
so that the Free State Government and the Free State 
Opposition would know exactly what their country stood 
to gain or lose by settlement. 

There would necessarily be certain reservations. On 
the assumption that the existing Treaty must be revised 
revision would be offered ; but it would be necessary, as 
a guarantee of good faith for the future, that the existing 
Treaty be accepted as lawful and binding until modifi- 
rations have been agreed on. Secondly, Northern 
Ireland would have to be Ieft out of the negotiations, 
since we have no power to speak for Ulster and no right 
to apply pressure to her. Probably it would also be 

necessary to insist on the present safeguards for our 
communications at Queenstown. But for the rest, 
any status that the Free State desires within her own 
borders should be her. If she desired 
to leave the Empire and become a Republic she should 
be perfectly free to do so; and if she chose this course 
it should not be held as debarring her from coming 
to some subsequent arrangement for external association. 
With this matter settled the question of the annuities 
If an offer on some such lines as 


accorded to 


would easily settle itself. 
these were made in the clearest terms Southern Ireland 
would only have herself to blame if a conclusive peace 
did not follow. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OU may agree with Mr. Lloyd George or disagree 
with him, but it is very difficult not to be interested 
in what he says. <A sentence or two that he used_last 
Monday suggests a good deal more than it actually 
explains—if the only reports I have seen are complete. 
“In my judgement,” he is reported to have declared, 
“there is only the British Empire that can save civiliza- 
tion from a worse catastrophe than 1914. We have 
the might, we have the resources, we have the influence, 
we have the achievement behind us that will enable us 
to go there [? Geneva] and cry ‘ Halt’ anc insist on 
peace.” That suggests definite and decisive action. 
But what docs Mr. Lloyd George mean? How are we 
to insist? It is a little difficult in any case to imagine 
the present Foreign Secretary striking this heroic 
attitude, but apart from that, how is the claim that the 
British Empire can insist on peace to be made good ? 
If it can do it and does not do it, the failure is the greatest 
tragedy and the greatest crime in history. Mr. Lloyd 
George owes it to humanity to be explicit. 
x * * * 

The Prime Minister’s answers in the House of Commons 
are not as a rule models of lucidity, but a statement he 
made on Tuesday ealls for something more than passing 
notice. The subject was the proj..sed embargo on arms 
exports to Bolivia and Paraguay. Mr. MacDonald had 
stated the British position, and Mr. Cocks asked whether 
he was aware that the American Government were taking 
action. ‘I am aware of exactly the opposite,” replied 
the Prime Minister, to which the newspaper reports 
append “ (Laughter).””. There may be some concealed 
joke, but The Times and other papers had announced that 
very morning that President Roosevelt had on_ the 
previous day signed the resolution passed by both 
Houses of Congress prohibiting the sale of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay for use in the Chaco War. If that is the 
opposite to taking action it would be interesting to know 
what taking action is. The trouble is that such an 
answer is admirably calculated to annoy Americans. 

* %* * x 

Lord Rothermere has. I observe, joined Lord Beaver- 
brook in attacks on the Co-operative Movement—in 
the interests, of course, of the private trader. I shall 
be a good deal more impressed with the sincerity of 
this campaign when I see it directed equally against the 
department store and the multiple shop. I am making 
no case and drawing no moral and expressing no views, 
but what effect do Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
think the existence of Barkers and Harrods and Selfridges 
and Liptons and International Tea and Home and 
Colonial has on private grocers and drapers and tailors 
and furnishers up and down the country ?) And what 
would happen to their advertisement revenue if they 
decided to defend the private trader against that tre- 
mendous competition as well as merely against the 
But perhaps it is simply that 
the idea never occurred to them. We may see. 

* tod % * 


co-operative societies ? 


The wholesale slaughter of the pick of British tennis- 
players at Paris this week is a pertinent sequel to the 
Oxford and Cambridge match three or four days earlier. 
For there is one feature of the Varsity contest on which 
I have seen no comment anywhere. Out of the twelve 
players who took part precisely four came from Great 
Britain. ‘The achievements of Rhodes scholars at Oxford 
are familiar, and that no doubt accounts for the fact that 
four of the six Dark Blues hail respectively from Sewanee, 


Duke University (two of them) and the University ¢ 
North Carolina. Cambridge drew mainly on the Orient, 
for though her captain was an American, from Columbia 
three of the team were Asiatics, one from Siam, one from 
Lahore and one from Hong-Kong. British tennis has 
fallen on strange days. 

* * * * 

I doubt if there is any other pair of figures in ¢op. 
temporary literature who are so constantly bracketed 
together in the thoughts of readers as Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
and Mr. Hilaire Belloc. They are, of course, intimate 
friends. Mr. Chesterton has illustrated at least one 
brochure by Mr. Belloc. Both belong to the romantic 
order of writers. Both are protestants in relation to the 
modern world of progress, and Roman Catholies in yr. 
ligion ; and it is ‘tin recognition of the services which, 
by their writings, they have rendered to the Catholic 
Church ” that the Pope has just bestowed the Knight 
Commandership, with Star, of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great on each of them. I imagine that the most 
valuable specific contribution of both to their religion 
lics in the fact that they have championed in the most 
humane possible way certain Roman Catholic moral pre- 
cepts which are by no means universally accepted today, 
(For example, concerning divorce, or eugenics.) The 
Catholicism of Francis Thompson was eclectic; Mr, 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton have carried theirs out into the 
highways and hedges. How very facile principes, by the 
way, Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton are among Roman 
Catholic writers in this country. Is there anyone at all 
of their standard ? 

* * * * 

There are always some Parliamentary seats so over- 
whelmingly Conservative that Labour and Liberal candi- 
dates hardly ever contest them, and some so wedded to 
Labour that Conservatives rarely take the trouble to 
fight. But for the National Government calmly to let a 
seat go by default, as it is doing at Merthyr, is a good deal 
more surprising. The voters in that distressed area are 
being wooed by four candidates who, with all their differ- 
ences, have this in common, that every one of them is 
against the Government. The one who is against it 
least is Mr. Victor Evans, the Samuelite Liberal, and he 
may on that ground get a few Conservative votes. The 
others are respectively orthodox Labour, I.L.P. and 
Communist, and in a centre where unemployment is so 
widespread and has continued so long the Communist 
may do unexpectedly well. The late member was LL.P. 

x * * * 

Lord Sumner was a great lawyer, and it is unfortunate 
from some points of view that he was ever dragged into 
the reparations controversy. He went to the Peace 
Conference with Lord Cunliffe, then Governor of the Bank 
of England, as advisers on the reparation problem, and 
some singular advice the eminent lawyer and the eminent 
financier furnished between them. The sum they stood 
for was originally £24,000,000,000, but the story goes 
that a little later one of them (I forget which) had it 
borne in on him in church one Sunday morning that 
£8,000,000,000 was the right sum for Germany to pay. 
Mr. Keynes, meanwhile, was talking about £2,000,000,000 
—and even that turned out to be far beyond the amount 
ultimately leviable. But this, it is to be repeated, was 
only an episode in a great legal career, for as Sir J. A. 
Hamilton, Lord Sumner was one of the foremost com- 
mercial lawyers of a generation, 
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Orient, 

Umbia, 
es Tis a perplexing question. The mind is overwhelmed 
by the multitude of those to whom man has owed 
wacfits since he first took form upon this atom in the 
7 wiverse. Every moment of our daily life~ every sight, 
re wand, sensation, and movement— suggests one name or 
a ther. How decide which name marks the greatest 
terten ienefactor ? First of all we should put Prometheus, who 
timate iought fire, that divine clement, down from heaven ; 
7 = yr without fire we should still be huddling our furry bodies 
Nantie together for warmth in dark and icy caves, and chewing 
7 sia flesh with mouths dripping blood, just as Esquimaux 
res chew the oily blubber of walruses and whales. But close 
which, iwside the beneficent fire-giver comes the man who first 
tholi thought of crushing the seeds of various grasses into 
night flour. Then comes the man or woman who first thought 
“Bory oftwisting wool into threads and shuttled them together 
my for protection against the cold and rain. Someone 
vt extracted iron from stones. Someone hammered it into 
bye darts and knives. Someone tied a crooked bone to a 

$4 length of gut and drew out a fish. 

The All of these bestowed incalculable benefactions upon 
Mr, fs before man knew he was man, and from that stage 
>the fp the advance through five or six thousand years became 
the fp wore rapid, our benefactors more numerous —inventors 
man fy othe harness for horse and ox, of the sling, the bow, the 
t al] (rum. the horn, the written word, buildings that could 
sand by themselves, movable types, the power that made 
vheels go round and weave, or move from place to place, 
ver- the lightning that lights the suburbs or carries the very 





ound of words and music round the world, and the 





























= machine that can fly almost as well as a vulture. From 
we to age these benefactors have worked for man. 
ta fp \any are the miracles, said the Greek poet, but there is 
leal nothing so miraculous as man. And yet none of these 
are is the greatest benefactor. 
fer- Cunning instruments and machines are but the external 
1 is conveniences of life. If those furry creatures in their 
it caves were not worth preserving, the fire had better 
he have burnt than warmed them. If the buildings were 
‘he hideous they had better not have stood. Printing has 
nd overwhelmed us with newspapers and novels, but if the 
so papers are trivial and the novels trash, mankind had better 
ist have continued to read illuminated manuscripts and books 
P. aboriously written by the authors’ own hands.  Tele- 
waphy is a marvel, but for want of timely consideration 
" may involve international slaughter. ‘* Wireless,” 
t. most mysterious of human miracles, may diffuse among 
ce ow Villages or carry to the antipodes the moanings and 
k woanings of saxophones or the platitudes of imbecile 
d speeches, but, in that case, mankind lived better without 
it i. Railways and aeroplanes can with great rapidity ex- 
d change one set of people for another, but if the result is 
* only an exchange of fools, the passengers might just as 
rn well have remained where they were. The benefit of all 
t these contrivances and adjustments depends upon the 
we to which they are put and the people who use them. 
0 Multitudes may use them, but if the multitudes are like 
t vermin--the more the worse—the benefaction is dubious. 
. For the greatest benefactor of mankind we must, then, 





seek elsewhere than among the inventors of instruments 
Is he to be found among the Jawgivers 





ind appliances. 
ial philosophers who for thousands of years have been 
structing us how to behave ourselves ? Certainly, they 






THE GREATEST BENEFACTOR—II 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


[.W. André Maurois’ article in this series is unavoidably held over. 





It will 


appear in next week's SpecTatTor.| 


have been great benefactors. Moses ordained command- 
ments so suitable to his nomad fellow-tribesmen that 
many races of today regard them as of divine origin 
while treating the race of Moses with embittered con- 
tempt, and the unsurpassed cruclty ordained for the 
extermination of the Palestinian peoples has not impaired 
the influence of Moses as a beneficent lawgiver. But the 
reputations of lawgivers less definitely divine -Lycurgus, 
Plato, Aristotle, Justinian, King Alfred, Edward I, and 
many more Irom them, as 
from a crowd of modern cthical writers, we have received 
the benefit of much good advice and many strict rules of 
behaviour, often involving penalties of imprisonment or 
death. But Jaws are transitory, and legal behaviour 


varies from age to age and from place to place. 


stand only less eminent. 


The growth of medicine, as seen in the Welcome 
Muscum, has been beneficial to many, but the benefit to 
mankind has depended on the nature of the patients 
cured. The growth of warlike weapons, as seen in the 
War Muscum, been to but the 
benefit to mankind has depended on the nature of the 
people killed. Forms of government may be useful for 
our daily round, but the value of kingship depends upon 
the nature of the king, and the value of democracy upon 
In our search for the greatest 


has beneficial some, 


the nature of the people. 
benefactor we are so far occupied only with the externals 
and mechanisms of life. 

Is it possible that somewhere in mankind there may 
lurk something beyond the limits of these externals and 
beneficial, useful, 


recoenize as 


? To people like myself 


mechanisms which we 
convenient, or even necessary 
there is a miraculous element in all discoveries from fire 
down to Parliaments, and we may marvel at man’s in- 
genuity for having contrived them all in the time which, 
astronomers tell us, is short as the twinkling of an eye in 
comparison with universal time. But we have not vet 
considered the distinctive element of man which has often 
been called thought, mind, spirit or soul. If that, as 
many have believed, is the highest quality of mankind, 
our-greatest benefactor must be connected with the inner 
sphere of man’s existence. Perhaps we must look for 
him, then, in the region of 
mathematics. 

For those to whom religion is excluded, and mathe- 


religion, art, or pure 


matics a plane they can never hope to reach, art alone 
remains for their possible search. The work of the greatest 
artist is spiritual, recognized and unchanging from one 
Like the poct’s nightingale, it is not 
no hungry generations tread it down. 


age to another. 
born for death ; 
Like his Grecian urn, it shall remain, in the midst of other 
woes than ours, a friend to man. There is no limit to its 
ecstasy. Some years ago, in passing with the victorious 
troops into the capital city of a defeated enemy, I sud- 
denly heard the irrepressible gaiety of the Waldstein 
Sonata sounding through an open window, “ Do your 
* Burn, destroy, slaughter ! 


When all vour fine generals 


worst !”’ it seemed to say. 
It makes no difference to me. 
and trampling soldiers are but dust, I shall be exactly 
the same as now—gay for ever as long as man shall here 
inhabit ! ” 

It is among creative artists of that quality that I 
should look for mankind’s greatest benefactor. They 


are very few— say, five Athenian poets, one Italian poet, 
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three German musicians and one German poet, two 
English poets, a few Athenian, French, and English 
architects, and a few sculptors and painters. Anyone 
may be happily acquainted with them all, but if we must 
choose the greatest benefactor, we cannot help fixing on 
Shakespeare, though the choice is too obvious. Hamlet, 


Lear, Macbeth, Falstaff, Juliet, Cleopatra—the 


Y are t} 

° ‘ B, n 
products of a creation greater than is created man The 
as ; ~ They 

are finished. They remain. They cannot disintegra, 
" 


or fail us, as old age fails. They are joys for eyey and 

- Rf i ’ ( 
their creator has conferred upon mankind the greatest 
and most permanent benefit. 


UNIVERSITIES AND CAREERS: WOMEN’S PROSPECTS 


By RAY STRACHEY 


HALL I send my daughter to college? Thirty 
years ago few parents asked themselves this 
question, and when they did the answer turned on 
whether the daughter could be spared from home. Today 
thousands of parents are asking it, and the answer 
depends on economie considerations. If going to college 
is going to help her to get a good job, and to make her 
future reasonably safe, then she can go; if it will just 
add her to a crowd of unemployed women graduates, 
then she must do something else. Few people can afford 
to think in the old terms, of learning for the sake of 
knowledge, or education for the sake of scholarship. 
This is a post-War world, in which we have got to face 
facts; and one of those facts is that daughters have 
got to earn their own livings. 

But on this strictly utilitarian basis the question 
remains ; Shall I, or shall I not, send my daughter 
to college? I believe that the right answer to this 
question is ‘* YES,” and my reasons derive from theory, 
from observation and from statistics. Each of these 
leads me to the conclusion that the empioyment of 
women is expanding in every field, and that there is a 
genuine demand for the work of educated women, 
sufficient to absorb all the competent women graduates 
whom the colleges turn out. 

The Census returns since 1911, and the figures of 
National Health and Unemployment Insurance all show 
how rapidly the employment of women is expanding. 
In 1911 two women in every six (between the ages of 
14 and 65) were wage earners. By 1921 the proportion 
had become two in every five, and today it is just short 
of two in every four. In spite of the depression in the 
textile trades, the Ministry of Labour figures show 
that unemployment is only half as severe among women 
as among men, and that when unemployed they are 
only out of work for much shorter periods. 

These figures do not apply to University graduates 
in any automatic way; but they are not irrelevant. 
The larger the bulk of female labour the more posts 
there must be of a supervisory and welfare character, 
and the greater the demand for educated women in 
management direction and administration. Nor is the 
increasing bulk of female labour the only factor which is 
widening the opportunities for University girls. 
1918, when enfranchisement came to women, and 1919, 
when the legal and other closed professions and the Civil 
Service were opened, the idea that women could perhaps 
make some special contribution to business and admini- 
stration has gained ground. Insurance companies and 
business firms as well as Civil and Municipal institutions 
have grown used to the notion, and the trouble today 
is not so much the unwillingness of employers to consider 
the appointment of women as a lack of really suitable 
women to employ. 

This statement may seem hard to credit, in the face of 
the armies of black-coated workers of both sexes who 
are out of work, but I believe it is true. The new jobs, 
indeed, are for the new generation, for the cool, clear, 


Since , 


realistic young women of today ; and it is my impression 
that there are not yet enough of them to go round, 

Taking it as a whole it seems to be true that there is yo 
at present much unemployment among University women, 
There is, of course, a good deal of heart-burning ang 
difficulty at the outset, and a very real need for individu! 
help and guidance to students as they leave the shelte 
of their colleges. Appointments Boards have no easy 
task in preventing disastrous misfits, and in steering the 
headstrong and intolerant young women with whom they 
deal into practicable channels. But their problem js 
largely psychological, for the openings exist, if the right 
individuals can be fitted into them and persuaded to 
understand that in no calling and in no career can one 
begin at the top. Business firms, today, are increasingly 
looking for University girls, though as yet they them- 
selves cither turn up their young noses at this opening, 
or recoil from the very hard work and lowly start which 
business entails. 

Taking the field as a whole, I think it is true to say that 
some 80 per cent. of the women graduates pass into teach- 
ing posts, nearly always, nowadays, after a period of 
special training. I believe it is also true that a large 
proportion of the young women who do this (perhaps as 
many as 50 per cent.) are simply following the line of 
least resistance. They have secured their University 
course through Board of Education grants, and they feel 
a moral obligation to give the expected service in retun; 
and besides, this career offers them fairly certain immedi- 
ate placing, and fairly sure continuity of employment 
under conditions which are stabilized. 
adventure in it, but no great risk ; 
little unemployment among women 
taken this line. 


There is no great 
and in fact there is 
graduates who have 


There is indeed a class of University girl who does not 
easily get placed, either in teaching or elsewhere, and who 
constitutes something of a problem, especially in the 
Provincial Universities, and that is the student of English 
or History who does not get a very good degree. There 
are definitely too many of these in the labour market; 
but for them, as for the 20 per cent. who do not turn to 
teaching, the other professional fields are available. 
They, and their parents, must realize that a degree is not, 
by itself a complete qualification, and that additional 


‘ technical training is essential, even if only in shorthand. 


A good many of these “ Arts ” girls do, in fact, drift into 
secretarial work, and probably with a feeling that their 
University education has been “ wasted.” In the long 
run, however, even in these cases, this is not so. Setting 
aside altogether the benefit to the girl herself, experience 
shows that chances of promotion and of ultimate success 
are more likely to come to her; and if what she got at 
college has in any sense soaked in, it is bound to be an 
asset, and even an economic asset, in the end. 

An analysis of the immediate careers of the girls who 
left one of our famous Universities in a recent year throws 
light on the position as it is today. Out of a total of 
152 students, 66 (rather an unusually small number) went 
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ito teaching, OF training for teaching ; 20 continued in 
qademic work or further study, 16 took up strictly pro- 
fessional training (for medicine, architecture, librarian- 
chip, &c.); 14 took secretarial or organizing work or 
taining; 8 embarked upon paid social work ; 6 entered 
nusiness ; 8 Studied domestic science ; 2 entered the Civil 
Service, and one became a farmer. In addition, 5 mar- 
ried at once, 11 went to live at home without seeking 
york, and 2 were definitely unemployed and unsettled 
after a year’s time. 

This record does not suggest that there is any great 


CHELSEA AND 


By SIR WILLIAM 


side the gates of the Chelsea Flower Show, longing 
to be the first to enter. Hostesses gave breakfast 
representatives of half the grand gardens 
come to see and learn. The Athenians 
did not more ardently desire a new thing than gardeners 
snall and great clamour for novelties. Some few years 
ago one of the most scientific of the younger nurserymen 
said to the writer at the end of the first day: “ What- 
ever shall I do? I have sold 50 and more of my dwarf 
yose and I possess only six!” It is especially true of 
flower shows, as Dogberry said, that comparisons are 
odorous. How shall you compare the sweet scents of 
the Shrewsbury and Southport Augustan shows with 
Maytime Chelsea? But Chelsea in scope and glory, 
like Shakespeare, does not abide our question: it is 
experience—and this in spite of the obvious handicaps 
of the date. Herbaceous plants have not yet reached 
their splendour. Even the wild roses are not yet in 
blossom and the spring bulbs are nearly over. Never- 
theless, so clever is the florist and so prevalent the use 
of glass that all the seasons are persuaded to “ contract 
into a span.” 

The thing, of course, is altogether too magnificent, 
like the coloured pictures in the catalogues ; but it has 
at least one instructional influence on all who visit it : 
it is as easy to grow the best as the worst. Powerscourt 
or Mrs. A. Searles are as cheap sweet peas as seeds dating 
from the days when sweet peas were without waved 
standards ; and with the exception of a comparatively 
small group of exotic rarities or the very latest 
“creations,” not yet tested, you could say the same of 
most sorts of garden plants. The most superficial 
“doer” of this year’s Chelsea Show would come away 
wondering why so many people grow poor things when 
they might grow splendid things, or plan inartistic pat- 
terns when even a perch or pole of ground may be scenic. 
And one reason is that the people who do not attend the 
great flower shows often do not know that supcrior 
varieties exist or how stones should be set. 

When you enter the great marquee (which you may 
never do if you are caught by the charm of the outdoor 
gardens) the colour is loud enough to seem vulgar ; and 
the profusion is distracting. The trumpets of the massed 
amaryllis shown by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild blare at you 
like a brass band; and his priceless orchids, in another 
special tent, are plutocratic enough to drive the common 
gardener to impotent despair. But, consider a moment. 
Their exhibitor has personally designed and owns a garden 
that excels most others not in splendour but in landscape 
design. It is English and simple enough to fit delight- 
fully into its Hampshire setting. And this fact is signifi- 
cant and symbolic. In every one of these gorgeous 
exhibits lie hints for the humblest gardener. The glare 


ge Peris outside Paradise great ladies gather out- 


parties, and 
of England 


over-production of women graduates, even from the pcint 
of view of their absorbtion into the Labour Market. At 
the same time it must be remembered that women enjoy 
the very doubtful advantage of being relatively cheap 
labour. In almost every calling women get lower pay 
than men for the same work and qualifications, and there 
can be no doubt that this gives them a numerically 
greater chance of employment. The other disastrous 
consequences which it brings are not to be considered 
here; but the fact must always be remembered in 
relation to any aspect of the employment of women. 


OUR GARDENS 
BEACH THOMAS 


and the blare are no more the essence of the show than 
a red gown at the Encaenia. Some are deceived and want 
to secure the glare, as if this garden was a gramophonc. 
This, perhaps, is most obvious in the lure of the delphi- 
nium (which we now refuse to call a larkspur). How 
delicate and rare are the mauves of Lady May 
Cambridge ; and what a triumph is the huge, pure white 
novelty, Lady Belinda. Let us indulge in such by all 
means; but how much better most of the humbler 
gardeners would do if they fostered chiefly the Belladonna 
type. You may buy a tulip—named Faust—that has 
almost reached the dream of the old Dutch tulipo- 
maniacs : its redness very nearly disappears into black. 
Could any plant be more desirable than the purple 
splendour of one of Waterer’s rhododendrons or the 
immensity of the latest begonias of Blackmore and 
Langdon? But let us wonder and pass by and look behind 
the veil for things that would suitably adorn a nook in 
our garden of modest dimensions far distant from Chelsea. 

Now the lobelia is a little bit of a by-word. It is 
bedded out in little lumps alternate perhaps with caleco- 
laria. Think of such uses and note the pillars that 
support the gigantic edifices raised in the very centre of 
the marquee by Suttons. They are decorated with a 
climbing blue and white plant as delicate to look at 
(though not to grow) as its habit is natural. We may 
disbelieve ; but it is a real lobelia that might be, not 
a by-word but a_ houschold word. On one stand 
are no fewer than 300 different vegetables. Of course 
the highly tinted capsicums and such like are of no 
particular use; but are we really content with half a 
dozen vegetables when we could grow custard marrows 
of egg-plant or garden kohl-rabi? Some of the com- 
monest things have taken on new beauty but kept their 
old appeal. We all grow an iris or two: but Mr. 
Bunyard can show us how to grow the colours; mauve 
and yellow and pure white as well as blue; and boast 
a flower all the year round. As for Iceland poppies 
the latest Gibson varieties have twice the colour and 
size of the old and are quite as easy to grow. The 
R.H.S. are a very wise as well as artistic body ; and 
we should do well to follow them in one regard. Of 
the many novelties thrust upon them (and set together 
in a separate tent) they reserve a good proportion for 
practical test in the garden. 

The magnificence of the greater tents (though they 
are surpassed both at Shrewsbury and Southport) is 


undoubted ; but the crown of Chelsea is the out-of- 


door rock garden. The stone comes from Devon, 
Derbyshire, Westmorland, from the granite hills of 
Wales, and from the limestone of Cheddar. Some 


stones are so big individually that special cranes were 
brought to set them in place. It is a liberal education 
in garden design to sce any one of them; and yet what 
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hundreds of rock gardens, even among the wealthy, are 
glorified ash heaps or unlovely compounds of stone 
and mud that quite refuse to agree to a mutual relation. 

It was by chance that one observer, emerging tired 
and overwhelmed from the great marquee, sat down in 
front of one of these gardens. A half circular paved 
path divided the foothills from the range. One cool 
and darker nook was filled with a company of quaint 
friendly little plants that looked like gnomes coming 
out of a cave or the rock itself. They had so greeted 
Mr. Clarence Elliot as he walked down a pass in Patagonia. 
On one side half a dozen dwarf junipers, all straight 
and neat, but of different heights looked like minarets. 
It had been the work of several days to arrange them 


—————- 


just so and not otherwise. Perhaps the real distinction of 
the garden in some eyes was a new pink hybrid Saxifrage 
related to Kathleen Vincent ; but for most of us what 
pleased and instructed was the art of so placing the 
stones that they seemed to be a natural outcrop. By 
grouping the flowers in not too great variety it wag 
boasted by gardeners from Dartington Hall, when writing 
a previous page for the rock garden at Chelsea, that 
their garden had only one flower; but we may be 
excused for desiring and demanding just a few flowers 
however adorable and well-set our rocks; and the 
mark of this year’s Chelsea Show is the middle course 
that has now been found and approved. The gardens 
are very bright and very natural. 


THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND 


By MORAY McLAREN 


pincers is for the average Continental one of the 

most remote and unvisited countries in Europe. 
The Balkan States at least lie upon the road to somewhere 
else, and travellers pass through them. Scandinavian 
lands are visited regularly for winter sports and summer 
holidays by many people from all over Europe. But 
Scotland, lying on the north-western fringe of Europe, is 
not on the road to anywhere and such tourists as visit 
this island from the Continent generally content them- 
selves with the south of England. The great majority, 
therefore, of the international delegates to the P.E.N. 
Club Congress which is taking place in Scotland this year 
will never have seen the country before, and will in all 
probability have only the vaguest idea of what they may 
expect to find there. Scotland’s two greatest publicity 
agents are Walter Scott and Harry Lauder, and it is to 
be supposed that the notion of the average foreigner visit- 
ing this country for the first time will be founded either 
upon the romantic legends of the former or the banging- 
saxpence type of joke of the latter. It will, however, be 
interesting to see how these foreign writers, dramatists, 
journalists, pocts, &e., will react to the real thing, and 
incidentally even the most hopeful Scottish patriot cannot 
help being a little doubtful how the real thing (Scotland 
herself) will react to them. 

Fortunately the Congress is being held in mid-June 
and every Scottish host who is in any way concerned with 
the Congress is devoutly wishing that the traditional 
Scottish weather of June will not let us down. The first 
few days of the Congress are to be held in Edinburgh, 
If the sun and sky behave themselves, we may expect 
those long fine days of the Scottish summer in which the 
Scottish capital looks so superbly beautiful. The Castle, 
high above the town will be a crown of grey supported 
on a hill of green, for in midsummer the grass and the 
ferns and small trees grow right up to the very walls them- 
selves. The streets will have that wide, clean, newly- 
washed appearance that they have when the last mists of 
winter and spring disappear, and even the citizens of 
Edinburgh themselves will be surprised at the long views 
they get of the opposite shores of Fife down the strects 
that run from George Street to the sea. The twilight in 
the evenings will be almost incredibly long and when the 
visitors to Edinburgh emerge from some evening concert 
or banquet into the streets about cleven o’clock those of 
them who come from Central and southern Europe will 
be surprised at the unconquerable tenacity of the daylight. 

When they go over to Glasgow there is talk of the dele- 
gates being taken down the Clyde in one of those popular 
steamers that have for many years toured that beautiful 
Firth. A jaunt on a Clyde steamer with a band and bar 


aboard is just one of those low-brow pleasures of which 
a high-brow off duty is so fond; and if the weather is fine 
and the-mountains of Arran and the coast of Ayrshire 
stand out clearly throughout the long day our visitors will 
carry back impressions of Scotland which it will take them 
a long time to forget. And if up to the very last moment 
of their visit right to the end of the week the clouds ean 
only be persuaded to keep away, those who tour the north 
and the west will see what is to many travellers the most 
beautiful landscape in Europe in its finest colours, 

But (and the alternative hardly bears thinking of) one 
of those midsummer drizzles may set in. Edinburgh 
may look like a grey bedraggled ghost, and at the end of 
the day’s mectings there will hardly be any of the decent 
obscurity of night to hide her drabness. The Clyde 
expedition may be a dreary drift through mist, and the 
Scottish people, with their curious facility for reflecting 
the moods of the weather may be as grey and unresponsive 
as they are sometimes gay and generous. 

The reviving consciousness of the right to a separate 
nationality which has been agitating certain quarters of 
Scotland since the War, has perhaps shown itself most 
prominently in journalistic and literary circles, and the 
number of those who are intimately concerned with 
acting as hosts in this literary gathcring in Scotland are 
intensely anxious that their country should show itself 
at its best to their literary confréres from abroad, A 
Frenchman would not really be very much concerned 
with what the delegates of such a Congress thought about 
France if the Congress were to take place in Paris; and 
even an Englishman who would be charmingly hospitable, 
and even in a rather ponderous way, genial, in the position 
of host to such a gathering, would not really worry himself 
very much with the thought of what figure his country 
was cutting in the eyes of a group of foreigners. But the 
Scottish literary people who are concerned in this gather- 
ing are perhaps a little too desperately conscious of the 
fact that their country is only just a nation—at least to 
the eyes of Europe—and they are intensely keen that the 
fact of Scotland’s individuality, that Scotland’s difference, 
in a word, that Scotland’s nationality should be tasted 
and appreciated by these writers from all over the world 
who will, it is presumed, being active practising journalists, 
return to their country to “ write up ” their experiences. 
Round about the end of June and the beginning of July 
you may be sure that the name of Scotland will figure 
more prominently in more languages than it has done 
almost since—well, perhaps it is not too bold to say, the 
death of Walter Scott. For not since 1832 have the 
journalistic and literary eyes of Europe been directed so 
forcibly towards this small country. 
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This consciousness of nationality is showing itself in 
the hospitality that has been prepared, but let me hasten 
to say here for the benefit of any English visitors coming 
that they need not expect to be smothered in tartan and 
stoned by showers of Edinburgh rock when they arrive. 
What I really mean is that in the entertainments that 
have been prepared, and the banquets that are now being 
cketched out, the organizers have realized that there is no 
wood in trying to compete with the kind of hospitality to 
which the delegates have been accustomed at home. 
There is no use in attempting to produce music that will 
rival that of Vienna, nor cooking that will be a feeble 
imitation of the French cuisine. Instead, the big concert 
after the Banquet on the night of June 19th is going to be 
areal attempt to show the visitors something of the real 
high spirits and impetuosity ofthe Scottish song and dance. 
There will be sword dances, the great traditional songs 
of the Lowlands sung by a big choir and the Gaelic music 


will not be of the bogus and refined type that has pene- 
trated to so many southern drawing-rooms. Our visitors 
will certainly get a taste of something rich and strange in 
our music—even if they don’t like it. Banquets are being 
designed on the good-stuff-and-plenty-of-it lines, rather 
than on the small but exquisite portion. And the main 
impression (if this is not giving the show away too much) 
striven after is one of vitality. If only the weather be- 
haves, Scotland hopes to kill for ever in the minds of her 
visitors the legend of the mournful and Jugubrious Scot. 
The arrival of these international journalists and writers 
to Scotland at this time is a chance for Scotland to appear 
on the literary as well as the geographical map of Europe. 
This fact is certainly understood by the organizers of this 
congress. It is to be hoped that the weather, the cireum- 
stances and, above all, the ordinary people with whom the 
delegates will come in contact in the course of their wander- 
ings, will conspire to assist towards this highly desirable end, 


SHYLOCK IN ZANZIBAR 


By GINA HARWOOD 


 apaenge the south door of the Cathedral stands a 
great flamboyant tree, and emerging from Mattins 
one hot Sunday we noticed a placard nailed to its trunk. 


*“DEBITS AND CREDITS. 

1, Shailoki, a Jew, who lends money on usury. 

2, Antonio, an honest man who lends money without interest. 

3, Bassanio, a poor man, friend to Antonio. 

4, Potia, a lady of rank and fortune. She is sought in marriage 
by many suitors, who must win her by making a correct 
choice between three caskets. Those who choose wrongly 

must not tell others of their mistake nor may they marry 
anyone as long as they live. 
If you wish to learn more of these matters come to Mbweni 
on Sunday at nine o'clock.” 


Thus ran our halting translation of the Swahili. The 
Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells have something to learn from 
Zanzibar in the part of advertising Shakespeare. With 
us these Hollywood methods were immediately successful, 
and that evening we all set out for Mbweni. The road 
ran between groves of coconuts and bananas, a glint of 
silver-grey sea and flashing lighthouse gleaming beyond 
their branches. On such a starlit night we came to 
Mbweni, which was to be our Belmont and our Venice. 
The village is a cluster of huts lving well away from the 
main road. Although nominally a Christian settlement, 
Mbweni has acquired an evil reputation. The original 
Christians there were freed slaves drawn from all the more 
primitive tribes of Africa. Old customs die hard at the 
bidding of new religions, and at Mbweni ancient immor- 
alities still flourish. The hamlet is famous as a centre of 
witchcraft, and generations of missionaries have battled 
in vain with the problem. The present worker has 
forged a new weapon by encouraging play-acting as a 
counter-attraction to native dances. In this odd guise, 
as defender of Christian morals, has Shylock come to 
Zanzibar, 

This Swahili ‘ Shailoki” differs in many particulars 
from the familiar Jew of Venice, for the play acted at 
Mbweni was in no sense a trans!ation of Shakespeare. A 
popular Swahili reader contains translations of a hap- 
hazard collection of English stories, including “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” “* The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
“Cinderella.” Remembering this book, the Mbweni 
Players decided to dramatize ‘The Merchant,” little 
thinking that such a thing had ever been attempted 


before. Their methods were not altogether Shake- 
Spearean. They reduced the characters to the essential 


five—Antonio, Bassanio, “ Potia ” (pronounced in three- 
syllabled Swahili fashion) ‘“ Shailoki,” and the Duke of 


Venice, the latter functioning as a Kathi of a 
Mohammedan court. The dialogue the actors in- 


vented as they went along, like children playing at 
charades. 

To European eyes the surroundings were as strange as 
the play. The “ stage ” was an open space of bare earth 
outside the school-house, a thatched hut built of mud 
and wattle with a “ baraza” seat on either side of the 


door. These “ barazas ” are great features of Zanzibar 
life. Here the inhabitants of the house sit to watch the 


world as it passes, and here their friends gather for food 
and gossip. Above the right-hand “ baraza” hung a 
placard inscribed in Swahili, “ The House of Shailoki,” 


above the left-hand one ** The House of Antonio.” The 
front of the stage represented alternately Portia’s 
house at Belmont and the Kathi’s court, with a 


table and chair to complete the scenery. For lighting 
there was an oil lamp hanging from the trunk of a 
coconut palm. 

A rope divided stage from auditorium, where about a 
hundred people were gathered. To the extreme left sat 
the women, wearing their native dress of printed cotton 
“ Kanga ” and black “ Bui-bui.” Next came the Euro- 
peans, some twenty missionaries and officials. To the 
right sat the Swahili men, and beyond them an isolated 
group of wild Muscat Arabs, splendid and ferocious with 
monstrous turbans and curved, silver-hilted daggers. 
Far back among the shadows stood an even more fan- 
tastic figure. Naked except for a loin-cloth and carrying 
a hunting-spear as tall as himself, he was a strange 
apparition in civilized Zanzibar. We supposed him to 
be a Mhadimu, one of the black-skinned aborigines of 
the island, who had strayed in from a_ neighbouring 
pig-hunt. He watched the performance awhile, then 
turned on his heel and vanished soundlessly into the 
darkness. 

The play began with much talk between Antonio and 
Bassanio. ‘There were, of course, no “ argosies with 
portly sail” to adorn the conversation, which was such 
as you may hear any day in the bazaars, besprinkled 
with “ jambo ” and “ hali gani ” (the customary Swahili 
greetings) and reiterated inquiries as to the health of 
friends and relatives. In speech, in dress, and in manner 
there was nothing to differentiate these completely un- 
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selfconscious actors from their audience. In this Swahili 
setting, with Antonio played by an African, the arrange- 
ment with Shylock over the pound of flesh appears much 
more credible than in Shakespeare’s play. Just such an 
outrageous agreement might be signed by any kind- 
hearted and gullible native boy. 


The opening of the next scene provoked much laughter, 
especially among the women. Spread out on a table 
were the three caskets, one of them a cigarette-box 
bearing the arms of an Oxford college. Portia entered 
first, a middle-aged and masculine Portia draped in an 
artificial-silk parody of a “ kanga,” and speaking in a 
high falsetto. An inexplicable pause followed her entrance. 
We learnt afterwards that Bassanio had refused to appear 
until he had changed every single one of his garments. 
In Zanzibar politeness demands that when you propose 
to a lady you must wear a complete change of clean 
clothes. At length he presented himself, and after much 
comic by-play, chose the right casket and embraced his 
bride-to-be. The next episode was the wedding, the 
bride very smart in shiny white satin and Antonio 
acting as best man. When Bassanio and Portia had 
promised to love, honour and obey, and the ring had 
been placed on her finger, the Kathi pronounced them 
man and wife amidst delighted applause from the 
audience. 


After this uncanonical interlude came the great moment 
of the Court scene. Here it was at once apparent that 
Shakespeare had missed a great opportunity by neg- 
lecting to afflict the Duke of Venice with a cold in the 
head. Our Kathi coughed and blew, and blew and 
coughed, polishing his spectacles meanwhile, until the 
audience was helpless with laughter. Finally, he declared 
that he was far too ill to continue the case, which he 
handed over to Portia, disguised as a young Kathi. Her 
practical rather than poetical version of “ the quality of 
mercy ” moved Shylock not at all, his only answer being 
to draw his knife and sharpen it with gusto. A small 
child burst into noisy tears and had to be hastily removed. 
Not so the Arabs, whose faces lit up with smiles of pleasur- 
able anticipation. Hitherto they had appeared bored and 
bewildered, but the sight of the knife made them feel 
completely at home. 


Portia’s solution of the problem must have disappointed 
them, but it delighted the rest of the audience. The 
African thoroughly appreciates stories which show the 
trickster thwarted by an even more ingenious trick, and 
especially is he pleased when the victim is a money- 
lender. He has suffered so many things at the hands of 
the profession that ancient custom allowed Zanzibar 
Shylocks to be thrown into the sea on New Year's Day 
with no questions asked. 


The confusion over Portia’s ring is an example of 
another type of story which never fails to amuse the 
African, who delights in practical jokes. To a European 
mind Shakespeare’s closing scenes come as an anti-climax, 
but played in Swahili before a Swahili audience they 
appear as integral part of the farce. Pantomime farce 
is indeed the only term to describe “* The Merchant of 
Venice ” when stripped to its bare bones of plot, and as 
such the Mbweni Players treated it. The result was 
sometimes startling but it was also illuminating. Seen 
thus, many points which are incongruous or even ridi- 
culous in Shakespeare’s play fall into their right perspec- 


‘tive. As we drove back to Zanzibar town through the 


warm darkness we wondered at the perversity that 
chose this base metal for the raw material of poetic 
comedy, and at the genius that inlaid it with patches 
of bright gold, 


[June 1, 1934. 


LA COUPE DEUTSCH 


[(D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 
Py Coupe Deutsch de la Meurthe, qui vient de 


remporter, & Etampes, dimanche dernier, y, 
considérable succés sportif, est peut-étre celle de yy 
compétitions aériennes qui, en dépit de son extrang 
jeunesse, se place le plus légitiniement au rang de 
épreuves symboliques. Elle n’est pas seulement y, 
tournoi de haut vol, dont la dureté technique impose jj 
nos constructeurs effort d'une redoutable émulatioy. 
elle est aussi le reflet d’&mes émouvantes et nobles 
passionnées d’aviation et dévouées & leur idéal Jusqu’ay 
sacrifice. Il semblerait que la personnalité de la fonda. 
trice de la Coupe, Mademoiselle Suzanne Deutsch, June 
des plus belles figures de notre phalange aérienne, git 
communiqué a tous sa foi dans la destinée des oiseayy 
humains. 

L’idée de l’épreuve remonte 4 quelques années, Uy 
soir, 4 Southampton, avait lieu, 4 bord d’un navire, we 
conversation animée entre Vingénieur Hirschauer ¢ 
plusieurs de ses amis. Les Francais présents avaient ¢té 
extrémement frappés des vitesses réalisées par les bolides 
britanniques, d’une puissance de 2000 C.V. et plus, 
Ils_prétendirent, cependant, que VTexpérience _ serait 
esthétiquement plus impressionnante et que, surtout, 
elle serait pratiquement plus utile, si la cylindrée des 
avions se trouvait réduite 4 un strict minimum. _ Allier 
la rapidité 4 I’économie leur paraissait la nécessité 
féconde que Von devait imposer aux meéticuleuses re- 
cherches des ingénicurs. I] se trouva que Mademoiselle 
Deutsch, fille du regretté animateur de lAéro-Club de 
France, assistait 4 la conversation. Elle ne dit mot ce 
soir-la;| mais quelques mois plus tard, elle prenait 
initiative de doter une coupe annuelle de vitesse pure, 
réservée aux appareils d'une cylindrée maxima de 
8 litres. La Coupe Deutsch était née. 

Comme pour la premiére fois, tan dernier, l’épreuve 
s’est déroulée de nouveau, dimanche, sur les terrains 
de Chartres-Mondésir, qui offrent, & moins de quatre- 
vingt milles au sud de la capitale, des pistes d’atterrissage 
suffisamment longues pour permettre aux aéroplanes de 
se poser avec sécurité, sans diminuer par trop leur 
moyenne horaire. La course comprend un circuit de 
2000 kilométres, soit 1300 milles, qui doit se boucler sur 
un triangle dont les cétés ont une longueur de 75 milles. 
Huit concurrents, dont VTaviateur anglais Comper, 
s’¢taient fait inscrire pour cette deuxi¢me Coupe, et tous 
prirent le départ. Les principaux d’entre eux étaient 
Detré, le vainqueur de lan dernier, Delmotte, le chel- 
pilote, étoile du team Caudron, recordman du monde 
de vitesse sur 1000 kilométres, et Maurice Arnouy, 
pilote amateur des plus brillants, qui devait donner une 
preuve éclatante de sa virtuosité, en remportant la 
victoire 4 la moyenne de 389 kilomeétres 4 lheure, c’est- 
a-dire prés de 240 milles. 

Ce remarquable résultat, si l'on réfléchit 4 Vingéniosite 
des perfectionnements qu’a exigée des constructeurs la 
faible puissance de Vavion vainqueur, a été saluée par 
les acclamations dune foule massée, depuis le matin, 
sur les plaines de la Beauce, ainsi que par les félicitations 
officielles du chef de Etat, M. Albert Lebrun, qui s ‘était 
rendu & Chartres dans laprés-midi et qui tint a rentrer, 
Jui aussi, en avion & Paris. Un temps magnifique, oll 
d’aucuns croiront sans doute trouver un signe de la faveur 
des dieux, ne cessa, d’ailleurs, de favoriser cette belle 
manifestation des ailes franco-britanniques, qui parait 
destinée a faire date, chaque année de plus en plus, 
dans les annales de lair. 
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The Theatre 


«The Rock.” — By T. S. Eliot. Music by Martin Shaw. 

Produced by E. Martin Browne. At Sadlet’s Wells. 
que production of Mr. Eliot’s pageant play is organized by the 
Diocese of London, in aid of the Forty-Five Churches Fund, 
the president of which is the Lord Bishop of London. Apart, 
therefore, from its place as a contribution to English dramatic 
iiterature, The Rock is to be considered as an official apologia 
forthe campaign of church-building which the fund was started 
to finance. In both respects it is an extremely interesting 
york, and in both it is at least partially a failure. 

The direct action of the play turns upon the efforts of a 
goup of bricklayers engaged in building a church, and the 
(ificulties (from bad foundations, lack of money, agitators, 
jostile criticism) against which they have to struggle : their 
lifficulties symbolize as well the general attitude to religion 
ofthe secular world. The process of construction is shown in 
every stage. In the first scene the workmen appear starting 
on the foundations ; later the church is seen half built ; 
finally, it is shown completed and ready for dedication. The 
Church’s requirements of today are illustrated by a comple- 
mentary series of pageant scenes, presenting episodes in the 
history of the Church, for the most part the Church in London : 
the conversion of IXing Sabert by Mellitus, Rahere’s building 
of St. Bartholomew's, the dedication of Westminster Abbey, 
outbursts of Puritan iconoclasm. The episodes are linked 
together by a chorus, which comments both upon the action 
of the play and upon the present problems of the Church. 
The hooded figure of the Rock, who lends to the play its title, 
represents the Church's continuity and resistance to dissolu- 
tion; he takes little part in the action, and exists mainly 
asa consultant for the chorus. The main theme of the whole 
production is, in Mr. Eliot's words, the conflict between the 
Church and the World. 

It is a defect in the play, considered as an apologia, that the 
case for neither of these opposed causes is conclusively stated. 
Mr. Eliot’s defence of the Church is based rather on invocations 
than on definition, and he seems reluctant to commit himself 
to logical justification. For the most part the Church's cause 
isassumed and not stated. and at times Mr. Eliot's unwilling- 
ness to substantiate his beliefs makes him appear to be doing 
little more than strike an attitude. His picture of the society 
in which the Church must work is simplified and thereby dis- 
torted. He satirizes Fascists and Communists, plutocrats 
and social parasites, but admirable as much of his satire is it 
isnot conclusive. The elements in society which he satirizes 
do not represent the only, nor even the main, reasons for 
indifference to the Church today. Acceptance of Fascism or 
Communism is for many of their followers the result, not the 
cause, of dissatisfaction with the Church. The causes in many 
instances lie elsewhere; in, for example, despair of the 
Church’s attitude towards such questions as Housing and 
Population. Mr. Eliot does not touch upon the latter pro- 
blem, and only deals fragmentarily with the former. And he 
neglects altogether opposition to the Church which has other 
than a materialistic basis. 

Nor, apart from its theme, is The Roch entirely successful 
as a dramatic experiment. In the choruses Mr. Eliot uses 
only verse, and in the choruses alone is a continuous dramatic 
effect achieved. Mr. Eliot's admirable dramatic verse was 
spoken in unison by a chorus dressed like carved stone figures, 
whose beautifully clear delivery and rhythmic skill produced 
an effect that was both austere and inspiriting. The pro- 
cucer’s only error was in their final appearance where, crowded 
together in a narrow opening between the curtains in the 
centre of the stage, they looked incredibly like a flock of lost 
and anxious sheep. 

In the rest of the play Mr. Eliot uses for the most part 
prose, and dramatic modes which derive from the ballet, the 
music-hall, and the pantomime. Many of his points would 
be better made if they could be made more concisely, and a 
lack of economy in expression sometimes distorted the 
balance between the scenes. Some of the pageant scenes 
made their effect, some had merely the rather. tedious plausi- 
bility of a carefully dressed charade. It is, perhaps, unwise 
to insist too much on the superiority of the choruses to the 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





rest of the play, because they had the advantage of being 
spoken by Miss Elsie Fogerty’s admirably trained and dis- 
ciplined pupils, while the players in the other scenes were 
largely recruited from amateurs from different parishes, in 
whom the effects of lack of experience and rehearsal were 
evident. But a hurried reading of the printed version of the 
play confirms the impression that was made by its presentation 
on the stage. It remains to add that Mr. Martin Browne's 
production was ambitious and in many ways impressive, and 
that much of the music composed by Dr. Martin Shaw had a 
great deal more than charm. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“The House of Rothschild.” At the Tivoli. 


Here is Mr. George Arliss back in English history, freely 
adapted once more in order to provide him with dramatic 
situations. The film must be taken for what it is—a financial 
melodrama set mainly in Napoleonic times, with Mr. Arliss 
as the courteously astute Jew who scores pretty easily off 
the blundering Gentile politicians. We see him first in 
1780 as Mayer Rothschild, who counts his gold in the Frankfurt 
ghetto and bids his five sons establish banking houses in 
five of the chief cities of Europe. The years pass, and Mr. 
Arliss reappears as Nathan Rothschild, prosperously installed 
in the City of London. Napoleon has gone to Elba ; cheering 
crowds follow the Duke of Wellington through the streets ; 
the bankers are competing for the privilege of providing 
France with a huge reconstruction loan. 

Three main sequences follow—Nathan is kept out of the 
loan by social prejudice and takes swift revenge on the 
Stock Exchange; the combined forces of the family are 
mobilized to finance the Allies after Napoleon’s escape ; 
and Nathan makes a fresh fortune by boldly backing British 
credit through the crisis of Waterloo. Underlying all this 
is the use by the Rothschilds of their money power to free 
the Jews from persecutions and indignities; and this is the 
best part of the film, relating it—perhaps intentionally, for 
the film industry is largely a Jewish creation—to contem- 
porary events. 

Mr. Arliss has a part that suits him thoroughly. He is 
suave, determined, quietly ironic; and the usual touches of 
domestic sentiment are not forgotten. He has given the 
same performance often enough before, but within its con- 
ventional limits he gives it very well. The smaller parts, 
though capably acted, are mostly colourless, and the inevitable 
romance ketween Nathan's daughter (Loretta Young) and 
a young British officer is no more than a rather annoying 
interruption of the main theme. It would have been less 
annoying, perhaps, if the part of the officer were not played 
—for some strange reason—by a young actor with a strong 
American accent. The only two supporting characters 
who stand out from the crowd are the Duke of Wellington 
(C. Aubrey Smith) and the aged Gudula Rothschild (Helen 
Westley), who lives to see her five sons fulfil their father’s 
hopes. The Duke is too old and too democratic, but in 
Mr. Aubrey Smith's hands he has more vitality than all 
the other statesmen put together. 

Nathan, finally, is received at Court by the Prince Regent, 
and this episode is filmed in colour—not a very happy idea, 
for the characters suddenly lose all reality and seem to be 
taking part in a costume charade. Otherwise, the production 
is smooth and skilful, and the spreading out of the Rothschild 
influence through the capitals of Europe is effectively con- 
veyed. But to any reader of modern historical biography 
the whole treatment of persons and events is bound to seem 
curiously old-fashioned. Hollywood, apparently never having 
heard of Lytton Strachey, is content with the kind of 

dialogue favoured in Victorian melodrama. ‘* You won your 
fight with me, Jew, but remember, victory may be bought 
too dearly.” However, this is Mr. Arliss’ best picture since 
Disraeli, which in it resembles. Those who 


many Ways 


want accurate history will be disappointed ; but it is pleasant 
to find Mr. Arliss figuring again in a story which has a real 
theme and is not devised simply as a background for his 
CHARLES Davy. 


popular personality. 
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Music 
Gustav Holst 


Wuen The Planets was first performed in 1919, it was 
at once evident that one more composer of striking 
originality had been added to the band that was creating a 
musical renascence in this country. To a restricted circle 
Gustav Holst’s name was already known. His little opera 
Savitri had aroused keen interest among those who were 
seeking a way out of grand opera and music-drama on the 
German scale, and his Hymns from the Rig-Veda had excited 
the attention of the more advanced choral societies. Yet in 
spite of sporadic performances of works over a long period— 
no work by a little-known English composer had in those days 
the chance of more than one performance and generally a 
poor one at that—Holst’s name was unfamiliar to the general 
public until after the War. The jollity of ** Jupiter” with 
its broad melodies was bound to catch the public ear, even 
as the queer empty harmonies of ‘* Saturn” fascinated it. 
But it was the brutality of ‘* Mars” that proved most clearly 
that Holst possessed that prophetic insight into the shape 
of things to come, which is one of the true qualities of genius. 
No listener returned from France could fail to see in its coarse 
blustering and its ruthless rhythm a musical picture of the 
experience he had just survived. Yet, just as Wozzeck, that 
embodiment of post-War pessimism, was completed long 
before that spirit emerged into light, ‘“ Mars” was written 
before the little explosion at Serajevo had served as a prelude 
to the major gun-drumming which made Holst’s imaginative 
evocation seem so terribly real. 

The ground that was won by The Planets was con- 
solidated the same year by The Hymn of Jesus, which proved 
the composer’s ability to sustain the great choral traditions 
of English music. In spite of the novelty of his harmonies, 
which even now make an accurate performance of this work 
difficult to achieve, there is nothing at all wilful or perverse 
in Holst’s procedure. Like other contemporary composers 
he had gone backwards through the centuries for his models, 
ignoring the developments of music in Germany. The Hymn of 
Jesus is far more easily comprehended by those who know their 
Weelkes and to whom plain-song and the early developments 
of polyphony are not strange. To approach it only with a 
knowledge of eighteenth and nineteenth century music was 
to be completely bewildered by its dissonances. While, 
however, he based his practice upon the older English com- 
posers, among whom Purcell served as a model for the setting 
of English words to music, Holst was no pasticheur or faker 
of false antiques. Real archaisms are as rare in his music 
as, with the exception of that deliberate mosaic, At the Boar's 
Head, real folk-songs, which nevertheless often provided 
the model for his melodies. 


Yet upon the promising foundation of the reputation 
created by these works Holst was able to erect no substantial 
edifice. It was, of course, natural that he should shed the 
large orchestral seale of his pre-War work. Everyone was 
reacting against the megalomania of the Strauss-Mahler 
orchestral style. Holst, indeed, carried the process to the 
opposite extreme, thinning out the texture of his music until 
little but bare melody was left. He turned his practical know- 
ledge of orchestral and vocal technique to account in the 
creation of new and subtle timbres obtained by the most 
economical means, and in the handling of rhythm he showed 
a mastery unexcelled even by Stravinsky. But there was a 
flaw somewhere in his talent, which prevented its development 
into genius. His simplicity of mind, often the partner of 
greatness, was exhibited in too great a naivety, which led 
him into the bathos of such works as The Perfect Fool and 
the Choral Symphony. Ilis music never generated any 
warmth, and in retrospect we see that even his best works are 
ice-cold and curiously bloodless for the products of a man who 
was so warm-hearted in his personal relations, so full of 
enthusiasms. It has to be regretfully concluded, therefore, 
that the composer's lamented death last week has not deprived 
us of any potentially great music but only of a very lovable 
and charming personality, who had made a distinguished 
contribution to the sum of contemporary English music. 


DyNELEY HvsSEy, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JUNE ist 
19.10 The Chelsea Flower Show: Lord Aberconway, i 
i of the R.H.S President . 
19.30 ig the Roman Road: G. M. Boumphrey—The Foe. 
21.00 Char abes Music : The ‘New "Aeolian Players and Herbert N 
Heyner—Bach, Mozart, &c... : LR, & 
21.45 Men like Machines—Radio play by Edith M. “Bulman M % 
21.50 A News Bulletin of the Past—the month of May ., 7 we 
22.20 Short Story—Murder in Broad Daylight: G. D. H. Cole = N 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2nd 
10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton N 
18.30 Derby Winners: the Duke of Portland .. N 
20.00 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Parry’s music to Browning's = 
words. Irish Rhapsody and Irish Ballad by Stanford: 
Beecham Operatic Chorus, Northern Studio Orchestra ,, NR 
21.15 Village programme from Ilmington, Warwickshire ; MR 
21.15 Concert by the Bristol University Choir and Orchestra ., WR’ 
21.20 Time to Spare—A Lancashire Woman speaks ., . NR 
22.00 Cotswold Pictures—Reading by C. Henry Warren ., - MR 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd 
14.40 On Foreign Bookstalls—France: Paul Morand. The 
first of four talks on books of current interest abroad ., yy 
16.50 Bach Church Cantata, No. 129 x 
17.30 Pillars of the English Church—Charles Kingsley : : * Canon j 
C. E. Raven .. oa ON 
19.30 Pianoforte Recital: Harriet Cohen. Music by ‘Turina, 
Purcell, Bach .. N, 
19.55 Presbyterian Service fi rom Regent Square Church, London: : 
Rev. G. T. Bellhouse . N, 
19.55 Service from Wesley’s Chapel, ‘City y Road : "Gipsy Smith. LR, 
21.05 Pilgrim’s Way—6. Contemplation, An Anthology o if 
Poetry and Music A oe ae <4 
21.05 Chamber Music Players. Brahms, Dvorak, Franck .. E28 
MONDAY, JUNE 4th 
10.45 Trooping the Colour on the Horse Guards Parade, with 
commentary by Major J. B. S. Bourne-May.. N 
12.00 The Boat Train—A Delegate to the League of Nations 
Assembly: Mrs. Mary A. Hamilton, one of the B.B.C, 
Governors ve ae < ae 
18.50 Books in General : Desmond MacCarthy =A N. 
19.00 Conversations in Owdham—1. Sarah Brown giv es her 
views to a Friend : . NR 
19.05 Economics in a C hanging World: Stephen King- Hall N. 
19.20 Recital of Polish Music—Cantor Kusevitsky and ae 
Rosetti .. SR. 
19.30 How the Treaty of Versailles looks to Germany "Today : 
Baron Werner von Rheinbaben “ N, 
20.15 Finnish National Orchestra. Conductor | Schneevoigt, 
Helmi Liukkonen (Soprano). Music by Sibelius and others —_N, 
20.45 The Man Who Could Work Miracles. Adaptation of H. G. 
Wells’ short story as a radio play. LR, 
22.20 Mind the Doctor— Treatment by Hy pnotismand Suggestion N, 
TUESDAY, JUNE sth 
19.20 Programme of Sea Music: B.B.C. acnaaanie cond. 
Granville Bantock .. a as Ns 
19.55 Verdi’s Ofello, Act I, from Covent Garden. Melchior as 
Otello a ae «6 anlee 
20.30 Thinking about Thinking : : Professor H. Levy A 
discussion N. 
21.45 The Mai Who Could W ork Mi iracles—Repeat performance. N. 
22.30 Passage from John Brown's Body, by — Vincent Benet, ‘ 
read by Ronald Watkins ie ae oe oo «Ne 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street... oe « =N 
14.35 The Derby, with commentary by R. C. Ly le o =N 
18.50 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard N. 
19.00 Music of the Street, 1934. Programme from the gutters of : 
Northern cities. . oe me aa oe NR 
19.05 For Farmers Only : John Morgan se N. 
19.30 Women in Prison: Margery Fry, LL.D., N, 
20.00 Derby Day. Scenes from A. P. Herbert’ s i opera N. 
20.10 A Stranger in these Parts—a tourist’s ial to Wales: 
Edmund Vale .. é WR. 
21.00 Northern Eloquence— W yelif” s Sermon on the Gospel . NR 
21.25 Puccini’s Turandot, Act Il, from Covent Garden .. LR 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7th 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Megan Lloyd George, M.P. . 
19.00 Colour Bussing Concert from Haw ick Town Hall—one 
of the Border Common Riding ceremonies. oo ORs 
19.30 From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.—A controv ersial discussion ee 
19.45 Rhondda Festival of Song by Unemployed Men’s Clubs, 
directed by Sir Walford Davies... WR. 
20.30 Puccini’s Boheme, Act I, from Covent Garden Ne 
20.45 Speedway Racing, England v. Australia. First Official 
speedway Test Match, from Wembley Stadium... LR 
21.15 In Praise of Scotland "6, The Heart of Scotland, Speech, 
Readings, Reels and Songs S.R. 
21.45 Recital: Joan Coxon (soprano), Jan "Smeterlin ( (pianoforte) N. 
21.55 Midland Waterways and Watermen; Edmun — si 


a journalist who lives on a canal boat 
Foundations of Music (18.30 N.) 
une 1st. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas : 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th. 


John Hunt. 


selected by Philippe Mairet. 


European Folk Music : Gramophone records 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Extensive Farms ; 
We have heard a good deal of the wonders of the mechanized 


frm from the Oxford authorities in farm economics, who 
are pioneer thinkers; but they have chiefly confined their 
enquiries to the more extensive farm. Now mechanization 
(if one must use the dreadful word) is perhaps more finely 
expressed in the intensive farm. Of all the farm operations 
that Lever heard teil of or saw none seems to me so complete 
and quick as recent work on a Worcestershire holding where 
auecessive vegetable crops and fruit are grown. The farm 
js in rectangles each of which is separately ‘ costed ”— 
blessed word—so that it may be seen at a glance of the 
geeount book which crops make or lose money. It may be 
of interest, as a comment on the progressive enterprise of 
British cultivators, to give a short and rough description 
ofa single day’s work, 
cS * * * 
Mechanical Speed 
One morning one of the rectangles on this Worcestershire 
farm was decently covered with a crop of cabbages. By 
the evening of the same day it was entirely planted with 
another vegetable and the area was a good many acres, 
The cabbages were cut and despatched to market in the 
morning. As soon as they were gone two tractors pulling 
three different machines took up the work. I need not 
describe the ploughing and the harrowing and the speed 
of this part of the work, The last scene of all will suflice. 
The rear tractor pulled a curious machine fitted with vertical 
pipes and down these men dropped seedling potatoes one by 
one, Another machine, a trailer to the first, covered them 
up decently ; and so it came about that a field of cabbages 
became a field of potatoes within the hours of one day’s 
davlight ; and very few hands were employed. 
%* * * * 
Rough and Ready 
Not everything in such work is ideal. The putting in of 
the potatoes was rough work and probably the yield will 
be very poor as compared with the crops that the potato- 
growers of South Lincolnshire, for example, would expect. 
Perhaps they would regard this rough, high-speed work with 
sorrow—almost with anger. But where crops succeed one 
another so quickly and work is so quickly done, high yield 
is unnecessary and the balance of profit becomes satisfactory. 
Some of the new machines designed for the intensive culture 
of vegetables are astonishingly perfect. They look too 
ingenious to be true. Perhaps the most efficient are the 
potato-planters, which are of several sorts, some invented 
und made in America, some in England. They are highly 
practical, but do not compare in ingenuity with the cabbage 
planters, A young cabbage plant is a more or less delicate 
thing; and our private gardeners in setting them out spend 
a considerable time with each, in dibbling the hole, in inserting 
the roots, in making the earth firm about them. The new 
machines will do all this work, as efficiently as a man’s fingers, 
though they work as quickly as the tractor cares to move ; 
and will plant acres as easily as a gardener will plant a rod, 
pole, or perch. 
* * * * 
Man and the Machinery 
Almost side by side of the intensive vegetable farm I have 
described is an extensive farm, also mechanized. It is famous 
for the appearance of two ships’ funnels, converted into silos ; 
and a good part of the work is done (as now becomes general) 
with old, cheap, but by no means outworn motor-cars, con- 
verted into hay-sweeps and many another apparatus, The 
slow gait of the old labourer is a proverbial picture : 
“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.” 
I was on one of the most extensive of the newer farms one 
evening, and saw the workmen whisked back in a trice on 
Rolls-Royce lorries and Buick elevators. Hours of time were 
saved by this means alone. ‘* Plods’’ becomes an extinct 
word on the farm, Mr. Hosier, Mr. Watt and others have 
destroyed its use. I hope they have not destroyed the fine 
old character that squared with the gait; but it must be 
good to accelerate the tempo both of farm and labourer. 


Garden Nes‘s 

I was asked the other day to visit a garden, not to admire its 
flowers, though they were wholly admirable, but to identify 
a number of birds’ nests. Four out of the first six were brown 
linnets’; and in another garden the bushes were populous 
with similar nests. No one who saw the nest could have any 
doubt whatever about the identification, but I doubt whether 
the greatest of our odlogists could have felt sure about the 
eggs if he had seen them, not in clutches, but singly. Some 
were quite white, some had clouded spots, some clear, some 
few were as different in shape as in tint. The bird is a little 
mysterious. We may see none at all in the winter ; and though 
it is a stay-at-home the nest is always and in most places one 
of the very commonest, with the green finch and chaffinch 
as its nearest rivals. The reason, I suppose, is that the birds 
are peculiarly fond of gardens for nesting, but in winter gather 
into flocks, often with the finches, and prefer wide fields. We 
all know the red breast of the robin, which likes gardens in 
winter, and many of us are quite ignorant of the very red breast 
of the cock linnet, which is a much more numerous bird. 

% % * * 

The Difficult Egg 

Isolated eggs of a good many species are more diflicult to 
identify than is easily realized. The most attractive nest in 
the garden is a willow warbler’s. When you divide the grasses 
and look down on it you are scarcely aware that it is a nest at 
all; and the hole in the side is so low down that you can hardly 
see it well enough to distinguish the nest from a casual heap 
of dead leaves and grasses. The bird and the nest were wholly 
distinctive. There was no choice at all; the only possible 
alternative would be a chiff-chaff and she generally prefers to 
nest just above the ground. So far, so good; but the egg ? 
This clutch was almost identical in colouring, though not of 
course in size, with a robin’s, though another clutch elsewhere 
is more like a wren’s; and of the two types one is, I think, 
pretty well as common as the other, in spite of the wide 
difference between the two, It is to be feared that such differ- 
ences spur on collectors to take whole clutches : but happily 
none differ so attractively as the single eggs of the guillemot, 
whose ground may be cream, green or blue; and its marks 
every pattern between a brown scribble and a black patch. 

* x % % 


Intruding Pheasants 

On a neighbouring estate the pheasants have been exagger- 
ating an old, but not a frequent eccentricity. Not one, but 
half a dozen, have laid eggs in partridge nests along with the 
partridge’s eggs. The partridges, which, both male and 
female, are among the best parents within the kingdom of 
birds, will on occasion scratch out or kick out the interloper’s 
eggs; and in any event the partridge, not the pheasant, will 
take possession in brooding time. Why the birds should 
double up in this way when sites are innumerable and no nest 
is built passes comprehension. The partridge may be aware 
of the difference between its own eggs and the larger eggs of 
the pheasant ; but the nest-egg quite deceives it. This year 
several score of partridge nests made by road- or path-side 
have been found and robbed of the eggs for which imitations 
are substituted. The real eggs are set under hens, and as soon 
as they begin to chip they are hurriedly restored to the real 
parent. By this device, which has greatly increased the stock 
of partridges, the birds run the minimum risk of being dis- 
turbed by man or vermin or predatory birds. The courage 
and skill of the parents when once the chicks are born secures 
the brood against most of the dangers that threaten the eggs 


in the nest. 


Wild Flowers 

It is a pity that some papers should have published, as 
ideal scenes of this Whitsuntide, children bearing armfuls of 
flowers obviously pulled up almost by the roots. The flowers 
in question looked like bluebells, which doubtless are the least 
destructible of flowers owing to their habit of burying their 
bulbs deep and multiplying the bulbs. On the other hand, 
the bluebell, one of the most lovely and most sweet of all our 
wild flowers in its place, is one of the worst in water. 

We ES. 


* * * * 
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LETTERS TO 


| Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 





—=. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur Srectaror.] 


SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sirn,—I think it may be worth while to draw attention to 
certain interesting and encouraging experiments, which 


have recently been initiated in one of the newer public 


schools with the purpose of what may be called practical 
training in citizenship. About a year ago an organization 
named the Pioneers was started, on a voluntary basis, and 
was joined by practically all the boys in the school. The 
ultimate aim of this organization was to encourage the spirit of 
comradeship and adventure, and to lead that spirit to express 
itself in enterprises demanding the subordination of the 
interests of the individual to the group. 

During term-time, in addition to physical training exercises, 
a variety of forms of work are undertaken on the school- 
estate, which covers 400 acres. Groups of boys undertake jobs 
of work in the garden, in the woods, on the playing-fields, 
in pathmaking, and so forth. It is possible that in time the 
work may be extended to include such undertakings as the 
making of playgrounds for elementary schools in neighbouring 
villages, the helping of local farmers with fencing operations, 
harvesting, &¢., and assistance given to cottagers with their 
allotments. Each Pioneer is expected to spend one period a 
week in this kind of work, a period being 90 minutes. 

In the holidays teams of boys, generally under the leadership 
of a junior master, but sometimes under that of a prefect, 
vo off together on various enterprises. Some of these are jobs 
of community service ; for example, last holidays a team of 
nine Pioneers and one master spent ten days on a farm in 
Ashdown Forest which is being worked co-operatively by 
five unemployed men, A year and a half ago these men 
were down and out, but they have now been helped to start 
on the land by one of the central Allotments Committees. 
The Pioneers worked exceedingly hard at digging, forestry, 
making fences, &c. They shared the unemployed men’s fare, 
and slept on the floor in the bunk-house which they have 
built for themselves. ‘The whole experience, though strenuous, 
was greatly enjoyed by the Pioneers; and most friendly 
relations were established with the men working the farm. 
The best of all foundations for such friendship was proved to 
be a comradeship in practical activity. Later in the holidays 
another smaller team of’ Pioneers went to a work-camp 
at Wigan, where they were living with the unemployed, 
sharing their food as paying guests, and working six hours ¢ 
day on the allotments of sick or disabled unemployed miners. 

But the holiday activities of the Pioneers are not confined 
to such undertakings of community service. Every member 
is encouraged to spend at least a fortnight a year in ** adventur- 
This term covers a great variety of forms 
* Sometimes boys go on canoe-trips on 
inland waterways ; sometimes they take a job on a trawler 
going to Iceland. In the Christmas holidays there is generally 
a team in Switzerland or Austria, ski-ing, but staying not 
in a sumptuous hotel, but in the barest of mountain-huts. 
In the Easter holidays there are generally strenuous moun- 
taineering parties in the Lake District or in Scotland (this 
year in both). Parties are also taken to the East End, and 
to other hard-hit industrial areas, to study the conditions 
of life under which our poorer fellow-citizens live, not in a 
spirit of idle curiosity, but as an essential part of an English- 
man’s education. In these and other ways a number of 
valuable friendships have been made across the class barrier. 

In another school, which possesses institutions similar to 
the Pioneers, when teams are sent abroad, they are expected 
to travel as far and as cheaply as possible, and to make 
themselves acquainted in every possible way with the actual 
life of the people amongst whom they are staying. The 
result is the development of friendships across the national 
barriers. 

The boys who have entered into the activities of the 
Pioneers come from cultivated and in some cases aristocratic 
None of them have actually known ‘in their own 
The school authori- 


ous holidays.” 
of “roughing it. 


homes. 
experience what want and hunger mean. 


ties believe that, if such boys are to become intelligent and 
public-spirited citizens of the future, they must become 
educated with regard to the realities of unemployment 
poverty and labour. It is positively dangerous, from the 
point of view both of the boys themselves and of the country 
as a whole, that they should be allowed to leave school without 
such an equipment. They must learn also to live hard, ang 
to work diligently and contentedly at jobs which will benefit 
not themselves but a community beyond ourselves. 

Hence the activities of the Pioneers, and of the many 
similar groups which are springing up in English schools 
today.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun S. Hoyrann, 

Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 


[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.] 

Sir,—The Association for Education in Citizenship has 
recently been formed in order to assist those who feel the 
necessity of consciously preparing the young people of this 
country to deal with the problems of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic State. Many teachers in every type of school are 
already trying to achieve this end both through the school 
curriculum = itself and through outside activities, The 
Association will endeavour to provide a centre for those 
teachers who are specially interested in those problems. 

Its methods will include the collection and dissemination 
of information as to what is being done now, the compilation 
of bibliographies, the encouragement of research into possible 
new methods, and the maintenance of a library. Though 
it is meant in the first instance to be of assistance to practising 
teachers, the Association also hopes to attract as members 
all those who feel that the very existence of democracy is 
threatened unless it is possible to give the voters of to- 
morrow ideals of public service and some knowledge of the 
complicated questions with which they will have to deal. 

The Association is non-political and un-denominational, 
and will cover all types and grades of education—elementary, 
secondary, continued, university, &e. The minimum annual 
subscription is 2s. 6d. Membership is open to all who are 
in general agreement with the object.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eva M. Hvussack, 
Honorary Secretary, Association 
for Education in Citizenship. 

Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1. 


MR. BALDWIN AND AIR ATTACK 

\ [To the Editor of True Srecraror.| 
Sir,—May I draw attention to what may be a gravely 
dangerous fallacy in recent speeches by Mr. Baldwin? On 
May 19th he stated that, “if they could get limitation ” oi 
air forces, ““no single power was in a position of such 
superiority that the temptation to attack became too much °: 
and on March 8th he said: ‘“ If you get equality the chances 
of a knock-out blow almost disappear.” 

The public should be warned against simply accepting 
this assertion. When Mr. Baldwin tells us that there is n 
defence against bombing from the air, that is a question 
of military science on which he is perhaps uniquely fitted 
to make a judgement by his special knowledge of the facts. 
But the question whether the temptation to get in first with 
a knock-out blow from the air is increased or diminished 
by an increase in other nations’ air armaments is a psycho- 
logical question, on which perhaps anybody’s judgement is 
worth as much as his. 

It is possible that, if no alliances are formed, equality in 
the air may reduce the temptation of a murderous attack: 
but we ought to face the possibility that it might do the 
opposite. A desperate or inflamed nation, confronted by 
parity, will see no other way of winning except by a mur 
derous surprise attack. That this is only too likely is show 
by an article, which Mr. Wickham Steed quoted in a recen! 
letter to The Times, from the organ of the German Gener?! 
Staff, the Militaerwochenblatt of August 18th, 1932. In this 
it is argued that another such war as that of 1914-18 ** would 
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pe the pauperization of the whole world,” offering even to 
the victor nothing but ruin. Therefore war “as a con- 
tinuation of policy by means of ‘force and constraint, must 
be totally modified.” At any price lengthy operations must 
be avoided. ‘ The strategy of tomorrow must seek to con- 
centrate all available forces on the first moment of the opening 
of hostilities. Success must be immediate and complete. 
The effect of surprise must be so crushing that the adversary 
will find it materially impossible to organize his defence . . .” 

No, there seems no escape from the conclusion that, even 
at the eleventh hour, the only sane course is to put all our 
weight behind a definite set of proposals to abolish all 
national air forces and transfer civil aviation to international 
ownership. 

To nullify the risk of an immediate advance, the British 
Governinent might propose : 

The abolition of all bombing aircraft and the inter- 
nationalization of transport aviation within two years ; 

The retention meanwhile of small national air forces of 
short-range interceptors, strictly limited in numbers and 
characteristics ; 

An experimental system of regulation and supervision 
for private aviation ; and 

A conference as soon as possible to decide finally on the 
abolition of all naval and military aviation, the effective 
control of private aviation, and perhaps an international 
air police. 

This programme fits in closely with the proposals of the 
small Powers in their memorandum of April 14th, and with 
the agreement between Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 
Should it not be tried ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

65 Portland Place, W.1 JONATHAN GRIFFIN, 


GERMANY TODAY 
[To the Editor of Tne SPpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—-Having just got back after a five months’ stay in a 
German middle-class family in Magdeburg I was very inter- 
ested on reading Mr. H. Wilson Harris’s ‘‘ German Impres- 
sions.” 

May I add one or two of my own impressions dealing with 
the more personal side of the German life today ? 

There seems to be considerable argument as to whether 
Germany is better off today than she was before Hitler came ; 
or, that general everyday conditions are better. I don’t see 
that there can be any doubt that things are much better, 
when it is taken into consideration that less than eighteen 
months ago one did not go to business in the morning without 
a revolver in one’s pocket, and even a man would be very 
chary about going out alone at night. Such conditions were 
even prevalent in the outer parts of Berlin. 

The tremendous enthusiasm with which the younger mem- 
bers of the community hastened to join either the S.S. or the 
8.A, is, I think, undoubtedly wearing off considerably. Having 
duty three nights a week, and having to meet at six or seven 
o'clock every Sunday morning is no longer a novelty, and it is 
not difficult to see that these periods of duty are beginning to 
be regarded as a nuisance. 

It is interesting to note how unpopular General Goring is 
with the general public. People will, of course, still flock to 
hear him speak, but one very rarely hears a good word for 
him in conversation, and one very often sees caricatures of 
him in his admiral’s uniform. Hitler’s simplicity in dress, 
and all-round daily life appeals very much to the masses ; 
whereas Géring’s admiral’s (and other) rather flashy uniforms 
help to make him unpopular.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Grasse (A.M.), France. Rocer K. ALLEN. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Figgess, in his letter appearing in last week’s 
issue of The Spectator, says that “one has only to consider 
France and Germany, where such a system (7.e., proportional 
representation) has been in force,” to see that ‘it cannot 
fail to produce complete chaos in practice.” 

This is a remarkable statement. Proportional representa- 
tion is not and never has been in force in France. The 
condition of France (is it just to call it ‘‘ complete chaos ” ?) 
is not the result of proportional representation. In fact at 
the present moment the introduction of proportional repre- 


sentation is powerfully advocated in France. The Socialist 
Party and the more conservative forces of the Alliance 
démocratique and the Fédération républicaine are at one in 
regarding proportional representation as one of the remedies 
for present evils. 

As to Germany, it is not reasonable to ascribe the fate 
that has there befallen parliamentary government to the 
fact that a system of proportional representation, totally 
unlike that proposed for this country, was there in force. 
The causes of the failure of German parliamentarism are 
more profound. But it can be claimed for proportional 
representation even in its German shape that it enabled 
Stresemann and Briining to have seats in the Reichstag. 

If any enquirer wishes to study the practice as distinct 
from the theory of proportional representation, he should 
examine the contemporary experience of some of the many 
other countries where proportional representation is in 
force—for example, Belgium, Switzerland, the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, Czechoslovakia, the Irish Free State, 
Tasmania ; he might also consider the results of proportional 
representation in some American cities. If all these countries 


es ’ 


are in “ complete chaos,” thanks to proportional represen- 
tation, the world is in even a worse case than I had 
supposed. 


Let me add that I have never said, or thought, that 
proportional representation was a ‘‘ panacea.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN FiscHeR WILLIAMS. 
Oxford. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondents, Messrs. Bartley-Dennis and 
Hewson Cowen, in reply to the complaint of your Hindu 
contributor, Mr. Karaka, about the colour bar in the West, 
have, from the standpoint of two religions of Semitic origin— 
Christianity and Islam—reminded him of the greater evil of 
the caste bar which disgraces Hinduism. Mr. Karaka has 
indeed laid himself open to an effective tu quoque. But 
two wrongs do not make a right. The counter-charge, 
moreover, comes with little grace from representatives of 
the two very religions which are busy imposing themselves, 
on the ground of their own superiority, upon the Hindus. 
The question has two aspects—-religious and social. It is a 
remarkable paradox that while the best Hindu religious 
authorities aim at universalism by conceding to every religion 
the full right to approach the Deity along its own chosen 
path, the Hindu social system has a distinctly fissiparous 
tendency and keeps the Hindus divided. 

Hinduism itself has many separate sects holding different 
dogmas, but it has hardly ever been engaged in any serious 
internecine conflict over such differences. This religious 
tolerance accounts for the fact that Hinduism seeks no 
converts and refuses to readmit renegades, and also for the 
fact that it has never been engaged in a religious war of 
offence. The Hindu depressed classes have their own place 
in the social system, and owing to their ignorance they have 
lived in a state of pathetic content and in perfect amity with 
the upper castes. Contact with Islam and Christianity has 
resulted in awakening their race consciousness to some 
extent ; and now Mr. Gandhi is co-operating in the same 
direction. The caste system is altogether unfavourable to 
the growth of the national spirit. It is antagonistic to 
national solidarity. As long as it remains a fact—and, in 
spite of all that is said by Hindu Nationalists, its end is 
not yet in sight—Hindu Swaraj will be a chimera.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. Hatpar. 

Ranchi, India. 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. F. Hourani (in your issue 
of May 18th) is a little ingenious (not to say ingenuous) in 
suggesting that because the Arabs in the Hedjaz or Trans- 
jordan revolted against the Turks, therefore the Arabs in 
Palestine, although they did not revolt, were equally entitled 
to independence. Neither Sherif Hussein, to whom the 
original communication of Sir Henry McMahon was addressed, 
nor his son Feisal, who represented the Arabs at the Peace 
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Conference, ever based a claim for Palestine’s independence 
on such a ground, which shows clearly enough that they 
understood, as they were meant to understand, that recog- 
nition of independence was held out as a reward only to those 
territories that would prove themselves worthy of it by 
rendering active assistance to the Allies. In point of fact, 
there is no record of Hussein ever having demanded anything 
for Palestine at all, whilst Feisal did not intervene until 
1921, and then on the mistaken supposition that the country 
was included within the area within which Great Britain 
undertook to support and recognize the independence of the 
Arabs. 

As for the relative geographical position of Jerusalem 
and Damascus, I do not know what sort of map Mr. Hourani 
consulted, but if he will look at a scientifically drawn map 
he will find that Jerusalem lies more than a complete degree 
west of Damascus. He will then realize that such an indis- 
putable fact of longitude cannot be dismissed as ‘* an absurd 
contention,” 

Mr. Hourani fails to see that in urging that Jewish immigra- 
tion shall be so limited that the ratio of the Jewish population 
shall remain unchanged, he is demanding a fundamental 
modification of the Mandate which requires (Art. 6) that the 
Administration of Palestine ‘ shall facilitate Jewish immi- 
gration,” The White Paper of 1922 laid it down that * this 
inunigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed what- 
ever may be the economic capacity of the country at the 
time to absorb new arrivals.” In other words, the con- 
siderations governing the rate of Jewish immigration are 
solely those of an economic character, and they have been 
applied by the Government in a more than rigorous fashion, 
Your correspondent cannot expect that the Jewish people 
will ever agree to the present draconian regulations being 
tightened up still further in deference to purely political 
considerations.—I am, Sir, &c., TsrarLt Conen. 

The Zionist Organization, 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


LAW AND ORDER UNDER THE REFORMS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The recent deplorable attempt on the life of the 
Governor of Bengal and his daughter, and the latest opinion 
expressed by experienced administrators in connexion with 
the proposal of transferring law and order to popular ministers 
under the new Indian Constitution, have again caused a vast 
amount of uneasiness in India. Mr. O'Sullivan, the dis- 
tinguished ex-Police Chief of Bengal, has pointed out in a 
recent speech in London ‘* the utter impracticability of the 
proposal that the branch of the Police dealing with terrorist 
crime should remain a reserved subject even if the general 
administration of the Police department is entrusted to an 
Indian Minister.” Mr. O'Sullivan rightly observed that the 
special branch of the Police dealing with terrorist crime 
* could not function successfully without the closest co-opera- 
tion of the whole force,” and such co-operation would be 
* quite impossible if the force was so divided as to keep 
one section under the Governor of a Province, and the other 
under the Minister.” This is a very sound view, for it is 
a well-known fact that though a certain number of men 
and officers of the Police Department are now engaged 
exclusively with terrorist crime in every Province, every 
man and every officer is in duty bound to do what he can 
to suppress such crimes. Therefore, a line of demarcation 
in the Police Department is not only an unsound but an 
impossible proposition. That being the case, the question 
before us is whether the Police as a whole can be and should 
be handed over to the Minister. 

It is probably true to say that the vast majority of 
ecucated Indians have, for obvious reasons, their own doubts 
regarding the future of full-fledged democracy in India. 
But these doubts can probably no longer be either here or 
there, for the reason that Indians have for 50 years been 
asking for a democracy and it is now being given to them 
with a vengeance. Sir N, N. Sirear, the newly-appointed 
Law Member to the Viceroy’s Council, very pertinently 
observed the other day in a remarkable speech at Calcutta 
that ‘* democracy would prove a failure and would mean a 
vankrupt India,” &¢., but he also said that ‘‘ there was no 
going back, and so we must have it.” 


——_ 


That being the case, the entire situation will be anomalous 
if Parliament thinks that India should now be satisfied with 
half a loaf. Any attempt in that direction will make the 
situation in India still more chaotic, and everything that 
has been done so far will count for nothing if at the last 
moment “ the closed box is given without the key,” as the 
old Indian saying goes. Now, a little reflection is bound 
to convince everyone that Law and Order are exactly the 
things of which ‘ politically-minded ” Indians are most 
impatient to secure control. The administration of no 
branch in the Government affects the masses of the people 
so much or so directly as Law and Order. Ask a man in the 
street to give his views regarding the Government of the 
day. and you will find that he will begin with Law and 
Order. This is because the Police and the Magistracy in 
India are the agencies directly in touch with the people. 
Let Parliament cease to talk of democracy and of the Indian 
Reforms if it will, but it will be a stupendous blunder to ask 
Indians to work a so-called ‘* democratic Constitution” if 
they are not given any control over the Police. It may be 
urged that it is all a question of the capacity and fitness of 
representative Indians to administer Law and Order effectively 
and rightly. The answer to this is that the Englishman in 
charge of the department responsible for Law and Order 
in India has himself failed in recent years. Sir John 
Thompson has repeatedly reminded us of this failure. An 
Indian Minister, responsible for Law and Order, would have 
crushed terrorism and other subversive movements long ago. 

The reason is that Indians can resort to extreme measures 
to cope with desperate crimes, in a manner which is not 
possible for the Englishman. The Englishman has con- 
stantly to keep an eye on Whitehall. Indians have proved a 
success in every department of the administration. If they 
are so competent to deal with the problems concerning the 
revenue, finance, trade, commerce, public health and educa- 
tion, there is no earthly reason to suppose that that particular 
corner of their brain which can effectively deal with Law 
and Order has not developed proportionately.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Poona. J.D. JENKINS. 


FASCISM UNVEILED 
[To the Editor of Tux Sercraror.] 

Sir,—The ‘Report on Economic Conditions in Italy” 
evidently depresses Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. There is much to 
depress any of us in the state of the world today, and I am 
glad that he chivalrously does not lay all the woes he mentions 
at the door of Fascism. I have read the whole report, and I 
think the writer speaks the truth when he says that Italian 
Fascism ‘* has succeeded in preserving the economic situation 
of Italy in a world situation in which, without Fascism, it 
would undoubtedly have collapsed.” 

Referring to the National Council of Corporations Mr. 
Fyfe says that there is “ nothing significant or new ”’ in its 
working. If a system, whereby great confederations of 
employers and workers representative of every productive 
activity meet regularly throughout the length and breadth 
of the land to decide how their industries may best be run 
for the public good, is not a new and revolutionary conception 
—well, I, at any rate, do not know what is. 

Unemployment in Italy is 2.1 per cent. of the population, 
as compared with 8.1 per cent. in the U.S.A., 6.2 per cent. in 
France and 5.2 per cent. in Great Britain. In January there 
was a fall in the Italian unemployed, compared with the same 
month of 1938, of 54,868, and in February of 125,837. The 
Corporate State, at any rate in this particular, appears to be 
holding its own compared with the leading democratic 
countries. 

In an age where world trade is decreasing and nearly all 
countries are setting up their own industries, many of them 
with ‘ coolie”’ rates of wages, it is impossible to expect 
anything but a gradual dwindling of all export trade (at 
the present moment we are temporarily securing a greater 
share than other countries of a declining volume of world 
trade—a state of affairs which may end at any time). Hence 
we have the need of building up a great home market by 
prohibiting the import of what we can produce ourselves. 
What we cannot produce ourselves we shall get, first, from 
the Empire and, secondly, from those foreign countries who 
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buy from us. The latter procedure will, however, only be 
necessary during the period of transition to our goal—the 
self-contained Nation and Empire. 

With our vastly increased home market, due to prosperous 
agriculture, and the simultaneous raising of wages throughout 
industry under the corporate system, together with our 
Imperial market, due to trade arrangements with the Domin- 
jons and Colonies, we can certainly absorb such export trade 
as we are likely to lose by the prohibition of imports of foreign 

s that can be produced here.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Palace Gate, W. 8. KE. FortTescuE-BRICKDALE, 


CALUMNIATING MARX 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sin,—After an evidently cursory reading of my biography of 
Karl Marx, Mr. Alec Brown, in a letter printed in your last 
issue, accuses your reviewer of “ inventing references ” and 
myself of ‘* systematic distortion.” 

The former charge can be quickly disposed of. The reference 
which Mr. Brown accuses Mr. Ensor of ** inventing ’’ occurs 
on page 97 of my book. In reply to a letter from Engels 
announcing the death of his mistress, Mary Burns, Marx 
wrote ; 

“Tf only, instead of Mary, my mother, who anyhow is full of 
physical infirmities and has lived a fair span of life ——-. You see 
what curious ideas can come into the heads of ‘civilized’ people 
under the pressure of certain conditions,” 

The charge of distortion against myself is less precise and 
cannot therefore be so simply refuted. Mr. Brown particu- 
larizes on one point only. “If the dog dies now,” writes 
Marx of his wife’s ailing and wealthy uncle, ** I am out of the 
mess.” By using in my translation the word “ hound ” 
instead of *‘ dog,” I have, according to Mr. Brown, distorted 
the “ typical ironical and jocular tone ” of Marx’s utterance ! 
Perhaps Mr. Brown thinks that Marx’s reference to his 
mother just quoted was also jocular. These expressions were 
wrung from Marx by the bitterness of his grinding poverty ; 
and by emphasizing the latter in my book I have implicitly 
provided the only possible excuse for them. To pretend that 
they do not exist or that they are ‘* jocular ’’ is merely silly. 

The trouble is that books about Marx in English have 
hitherto been written almost exclusively by Marxists or near- 
Marxists, who, through ignorance or design, have suppressed 
these less amiable ebullitions of Marx’s temperament. The 
publication of such passages in my biography has been 
received by Marxists in this country not only with indignation 
but with incredulity. Mr. Brown is a good example. Though 
a student of Marx, he had apparently no idea how bitter and 
vindictive Marx’s letters habitually are. If before next 
writing on the subject he will read in the original German the 
four volumes of Marx-Engels’ correspondence and the Marx- 
Lassalle volume, he will discover that, far from having dis- 
torted the picture “‘ to darken Marx’s character,” I have 
omitted far more of his unpleasant and uncharitable pro- 
nouncements on his fellow-men than of his pleasant and 
charitable ones. The latter have a scarcity value which has 
enabled me to quote nearly all of them in my book.—I am, 
Sir, &e., *. H. Carr, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


KING EDWARD’S APPENDIX 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Sir,— With reference to the mention by “ Janus ” in your last 
week’s number of the operation for appendicitis performed 
upon H.M. King Edward VII, it may not be generally known 
to your readers that at this operation the appendix was not 
removed. My authority is Sir James Berry (Lancet, May 
14th, 1932, p. 1029), who writes as follows : 

‘“ All the world knew that it was an operation for appendicitis, 
that the King made a good recovery and that he lived nearly 
eight years longer and that he never had any recurrence. Few 
people knew even at that time that the appendix was not removed, 
that no search for it was ever made, that it was neither seen nor 
felt. A careful incision was made low down until an abscess was 
reached and opened; tubes and gauze were inserted and nothing 
more was done.”’ 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cyrit C, BARNARD, 
Librarian, London School of Hygiene 

and Tropical Medicine. 
Keppel Street (Gower Street), W.C. 1. 


BUZZARDS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
S1r,—Lord Winterton says in last week’s issue that for the first 
time for at least 20 years a buzzard has appeared at Shillinglee. 
Buzzards appear regularly every winter on the downs just 
north of this village, but these birds are immature and 
migratory. In March, 1931, an adult male buzzard was in 
the neighbourhood fer several days. No birds appeared in 
1932, but in 1933 a male and a female were in the neighbour- 
hood of Beacon Hill for some days. I have no record of nest- 
ing, but a gamekeeper has told me that a pair nested on a 
spur of Old Winchester Hill in 1919. I think myself that this 
is improbable, as hawks are systematically destroyed on the 
shoots. 

Buzzards—or for that matter any hawk—do but little 
damage to poultry, game or anything else of interest to 
“ sporting ” landowners. It is to be hoped that the buzzard 
at Shillinglee has a mate, and that they will manage to secure 
protection. We can ill afford to lose such splendid birds.— 
I an, Sir, &e., 

Brian Vesey-FitzGERALD. 

Innisfail, Droxford, Hampshire. 


SCIENCE, WAR AND 
SEDITION 


{To the Editor of Tuk SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—We, the undersigned scientific workers and teachers of 
the University of Cambridge, wish to affirm our fundamental 
opposition to the use of scientific research in war and in 
preparation for war. We accordingly feel bound to protest 
against the Incitement to Disaffection Bill now being intro- 
duced by the present government. 

A situation may in the near future arise in which scientific 
workers would be subjected to considerable temptation and 
pressure to engage in research of a kind especially directed 
to the purpose of war. As the recent correspondence in Nature 
(February 10th, April 21st) shows, it may already be easy to 
‘arry on military research disguised as research for civil 
purposes, 

It is the duty of those scientists who refuse to be a party 
to the frustration and misapplication of science in war to 
try-and dissuade their colleagues from betraying in this way the 
best interest of humanity. Such persuasion must necessarily 
take the form of the written as well as the spoken word, and 
since the Disaffection Bill will assuredly be interpreted as 
applying to research, as well as to combatant members of the 
Government's Forces, effective contact on this subject with 
our fellow scientific workers will be prevented. While repu- 
diating the suggestion that we would be satisfied with the 
Attorney-General’s implied promise of immunity to the 
educated classes, we emphasize the fact that this promise is 
nowhere contained in the Bill. Finally as citizens we wish 
to record our protest against the further restriction of the civil 
liberties of the subject now introduced in this Bill.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM, 
ALEX Woop. 
Cambridge. 


[This letter bears 77 other signatures.—Ep. The Spectator.]} 


S.S. STATISTICS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Srr,—In my article on Germany in last week's number of 
The Spectator a paragraph regarding the S.S. detachments 
who mount guard over Herr Hitler and other Nazi leaders 
in Berlin and elsewhere might be read as if the number 
mentioned (1,500) represented the S.S. total for all Germany. 
What the actual total is very few people either in or out of 
Germany know, but it must be somewhere between 150,009 
and 200,000. It is not to be assumed that any large pro- 
portion of these is equipped on the scale of the Berlin body- 
guard.—I am, Sir, «e., 
II. Witson Harris, 
The Reform Club. 
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Franz Mesmer 


By HARRY ROBERTS 


Tr is part of the tradition of science deliberately to separate, 
for purposes of study and contemplation, single aspects of 
complex phenomena; and the results have on the whole 
justified the technique. The practice, however, has_ its 
dangers, for it almost inevitably Ieads sooner or later to a 
conventional presumption that these detached aspects, these 
abstractions, are true objective entities. Thus, the part 
played by the mind in what we have been accustomed to 
regard as the bodily happenings of human life is nowadays 
highly assessed; but the distinction between mind and 
body is still taken for granted. A more satisfying and 
intimate synthesis will ultimately be arrived at, and con- 
scientious verbalists already make much play with such 
terms as psycho-physiology. 

Few things are more interesting than the history of an 
idea; the tracing of it back to its sources. Just 200 vears 
ago was born a man, Franz Anton Mesmer, whom Fate 
destined to play an important part in diverting the current 
of psychologic and medical thought. Mesmer is by some 
regarded as an inspired prophet ; by others as but a boulder 
rolled by Nature into the bed of the intellectual stream, 
arresting its peaceful repetitive course and forcing it into 
new ways not immediately manifest. Miss Goldsmith, who 
has a reputation for scholarly accuracy and_ for 
has written a life of Mesmer, 


already 
seemingly unlimited industry, 
in which there is full evidence of both these qualities. Iivery- 
body has heard of mesmerism; and, doubtless, most of 
those who are aware that a man called Mesmer existed 
assume that he invented or discovered it. In fact, he did 
nothing of the kind; for the essential phenomena of 
mesmerism have been known and exploited —both honestly 
and dishonestly—-since the early days of recorded history, 

From the time of Paracelsus, a theory developed among the 
speculative that men were influenced by the stars, and could 
in turn influence other people by some invisible agent which 
passed between them, Not unnaturally. it occurred to some 
minds that this action is analogous to that of the magnet. 
Mesmer’s own theory, whereby he attempted to explain his 
undoubted successes in the treatment of psychic ills, was 
that the whole universe is filled with a subtle fluid, and that 
by means of vibrations in this fluid the planets and stars 
influence earthly activities; whilst, in the same way, one 
human body is ** magnetically ** acted on by another, * This 
property of the human body which renders it susceptible of 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, and of the reciprocal 
action of those which environ it. manifests its analogy with 
the magnet, and this has decided me to adopt the term of 
animal magnetism. The action and virtue of animal mag- 
netism, thus characterized, may be communicated to other 
animate or inanimate bodies. Both these classes of bodies, 
however. vary in their susceptibility.” The phenomena 
which Mesmer thus attempted to explain were those we 
now call hypnotism and suggestion. His ‘ explanation ” 
never received wide acceptance in the world of science, and 
is now by almost everyone looked upon as fanciful. What, 
then, is Mesmer’s claim to be regarded as a pioneer ? Merely 
this: that by making these happenings and these methods 
of therapy a subject of almost universal comment and 
interest, he set acuter and better-trained minds travelling 
along a hitherto unexplored road, with the result that psycho- 
logy has become a serious department of science, and psycho- 
therapy one of the most important branches of orthodox 


t. 


medicine. 
Goldsmith, (Barker. 10s.) 


Franz Anton Mesmer. By Margaret 





That Mesmer’s explanation of phenomena, the reality of 
which was commonly recognized, received short shrift from 
his medical contemporaries cannot fairly be wholly attributed, 
as Miss Goldsmith attributes it, to blind prejudice and 
jealousy. The twenty-seven propositions in which he 
summed up his theory must even then have been uncon. 
vincing to the most open-minded scientist ; whilst his thera. 
peutic claims outdid those of Cagliostro himself. He speaks 
of “the universal utility of my principle. . Possessed of 
this knowledge, the physician may judge with certainty of the 
origin, nature and progress of diseases. however complicated 
they may be: he may hinder their development and accom- 
plish their cure without exposing the patient to dangerous and 
troublesome consequences, irrespective of age, temperament 
and sex. In this way, the art of healing may be brought to 
absolute perfection.” Mesmer’s personality was an unusual 
one, and he had imaginative qualities and aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of a high order. He was one of the first to recognize 
the genius of the twelve-year-old Mozart; and it was he 
who commissioned the first of Mozart's operas ever  pro- 
duced. This small work, ‘ Bastien and Bastienna.” was 
performed at Mesmer’s home in 1768. It may be remem- 
bered that Mozart includes, in ‘* Cosi fan Tutte,” some lines 
in memory of Mesmer, Gluck and Taydn were also among the 
frequent visitors to Mesmer’s house in Vienna, This aesthetic 
side of his mind is not irrelevant to his speculations in the 
realms of what we now call applied psychology.‘ All 
things in nature.” he wrote, ‘ possess a particular power 
Which manifests agen by special actions upon other bodies ; 
that is to say, a psycho-dynamic power acting exteriorly, 
w-thout chemic: ul union, or without being introduced into the 
interior of the organism. . All bodies—animals, plonts, 


trees, water, even stones-——are impregnated with — this 
magic fluid, which may be propagated to a considerable 
distance.” 


Though the medical pundits of the period gave Mesmer 
a somewhat cold reception, the general public received him 
as a true magician, Miss Goldsmith tells us that “his 
practice in Vienna grew so rapidly that he could not receive 
all the patients who came to sce him. . The magnetized 
trees and ponds in Mesmer’s garden, the magnetized chairs 
in his consulting-room, intrigued the Viennese far more than 
did the rapport he tried to establish between himself and the 
patient. Society women adored sleeping in magnetized 
beds, and hypochondriacal old men assumed a more sprightly 
walk after bathing in his magnetized pond.” ‘ I can cure 
spitting of blood,” he wrote, “paralysis resulting from a 
stroke, and all hypochondriac, convulsive and hysterical 
attacks.” In the light of this it is impossible to agree with 
Miss Goldsmith that ‘* Mesmer refused to tres at anyone whose 
ailments were organic bewanl than functional” ; or to accept 
her conclusion that “his consistent honesty annoyed his 
confréres in Vienna quite as much as did his success.’ 

More and more he paid attention to the dramatie surround: 
ings in which his m-gnetic séances were conducted. He 
and his assistant wore silk purple coats and carried wands 
of wrought iron, whilst strains of music filled the air. Not 
unnaturally, many of the phenomena of revivalist meetings 
and of savage religious orgies were reproduced. Evidently 
Mesmer recognized the effect that these scenes would have on 
critical observers. ‘“* My treatments may seem like ridiculous 
grimaces, in which it would be impossible to have any faith.” 
There can be few recorded events in the life of Mesmer that 
have escaped Miss Goldsmith’s zealous search, 
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Art for Oxford 


fine Art. By H. 8. Goodhart-Rendel. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. GoopHART-RENDEL is the Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
Oxford. This book consists of four introductory lectures 
delivered by him during his first term of office. It is a 
dificult book to review, and at first one supposes that the 
difficulty is one common to most reprinted lectures. For a 
lecture good in delivery is often poor in print; and equally 
often a lecture is too packed with facts and ideas to be assimi- 
lated by the ear alone. But the difficulty in this case is not 
obviously a rhetorical one ; the specific gravity of the lectures 
as lectures would seem to be about right. The lecture is, 
perhaps, a form of indulgence that ought to be checked. I 
believe that most perceptive pedagogues are agreed that as a 
form of instruction it is almost useless ; and it is certainly a 
most unsatisfactory literary form. It exists mainly for the 
benefit of male exhibitionists and female yearners, whilst the 
real business of learning is done by reading and discussion. 
Perhaps Mr. Goodhart-Rendel is of the same opinion, and 
decided that since he could not be usefully pedagogic, he 
would endeavour to be charming. In this he must have suc- 
ceeded, for his culture embraces all the arts with ease, and 
before we have time to get bored with painting or sculpture, 
the lecturer is discoursing of music or poetry. To be so 
nimble, one must be lightly burdened; command words, 
rather than theories. The danger is, that in avoiding depths, 
one never gets below the surface. It will then need all the 
lecturer’s charm to avoid variations on the obvious. Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel, for example, attaches considerable im- 
portance to the following statement: he ‘ stipulates’ that 
“ideas, although the material of art, cannot be regarded as 
the immediate material, combination being necessary before 
art can handle them and combine them further; in other 
words that art, being concerned with the interrelation of ideas, 
does not begin until that interrelation is complex enough to be 
perceptibly not fortuitous but designed.” Art is effective 
expression would seem to say the same thing in four words 
instead of fifty-four, but my criticism is that the statement is 
in any case obvious ; it does not add to our knowledge of the 
nature of art, nor further the general discussion of the 
subject. 

Our criticism, however, must not be directed against the 
Slade Professor in person so much as against the attitude 
underlying the treatment of the subject in England, par- 
ticularly at our two senior universities. Many subjects have 
in the past claimed to be the Cinderella of the universities, 
but none has retained the title so long as the history and science 
of art. The history of literature and of society, even eco- 
nomics, the science of society, have by now attained a fairly 
respectable status in our academic curricula; but this 
subject, which is concerned with the highest and most imagi- 
native perceptions of mankind, which can exercise the acutest 
powers of intellectual analysis and provide the profoundest 
reflections on the course of human development, is treated as 
material for polite chatter at tea-parties, and, by virtue of an 
endowment, as the subject of twelve yearly lectures unrelated 
to the serious studies of the universities. This is not the place 
to air a grievance or suggest a reform: the only point I 
wish to make is that this condition of neglect renders any 
English approach to the subject, by comparison with the 
status of the subject in other countries, ineredibly naive and 
amateurish. We advance our tentative theories, pride ourselves 
on our prim perceptions, skate round Hegel and Croce, come to 
rest in Plato or Aristotle, apparently unaware that in Germany, 
for example, the subject has been treated with a more than 
amateurish interest. There the resulting structure is a little 
forbidding in its completeness and _ scientific logic; but 
somewhere in a pigeon-hole, ticketed and valued, you are 
likely to find any theory of art coyly advanced as a discovery 
in Oxford or Cambridge. Our study of the subject, in short, is 
forty or fifty years behind the times, and it is difficult to see 
how we are to catch up. 

In the circumstances it is a little unfair to blame Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel for not venturing to dispel the rosy Crocean 
mist which shrouds his subject in Oxford. Let me merely 
note, therefore, a few of his personal characteristics. He is 
post-Santayana, in both style and theory; a dangerous 
inaster in the former, a safer one in theory. But Santayana’s 


rationalism in art is related to a wider system of philosophy, 
the sense of which we miss in Mr, Goodhart-Rendel’s case. 
But the latter’s common sense is often refreshing, as when he 
observes of the pejorative use of hedonistic: ** To call any 
sane human being no pleasure-seeker is, I maintain, to foist 
upon the word pleasure a significance both arbitrary and 
base.” And though a rationalist, he realizes that in art the 
main use of reason is ** to clear our minds as far as possible 
of all notions that can obscure or prejudice aesthetic sensa- 
tion.” He is not afraid of recognizing an irrational element 
in art (** It may be that in what is still to us the mystery of 
artistic creation there is something permanently mysterious, 
some generative process that we never shall fully under- 
stand’), yet rather inconsistently he holds that abstract 
forms ** have no significance whatever to the mind or emotions 
other than that acquired through subconscious association 
with objects that give us enjoyment or pain” (thus differing 
from Plato, who held that abstract forms were not beautiful 
relatively, but always absolutely). He rightly criticizes 
modern art criticism for insisting too much on structural 
unity in a composition, but if he had been more familiar with 
the works of his fellow Slade Professor at Cambridge, he 
would have remembered that nearly thirty years ago Mr. 
Fry made a distinction between visual and poetic unity 
which provides for every aesthetic contingency. 
HERBERT READ, 


o ! 
A Spiritual Apostle! 
Introduction to Keyserling. By M. Gallagher Parks. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Parks, it is clear, believes Count Keyserling to be a 
very great man. She acclaims him, indeed, with Freud, 
Bergson, and Spengler, as one of the ** most important living 
thought-leaders.””. To justify and communicate this belief, 
she has written the present book. Yet it is difficult for the 

dispassionate reader to discover its grounds. 

She assures us that Keyserling’s philosophy is ‘* human 
and understandable,” as evidence of which she cites the fact 
that fashionable women attend his lectures. Although 
understandable, he is, however, said ** to prefer paradoxes to 
plain statements,’ to disdain precision—* it might have 
seemed desirable that Keyserling, like many of his great 
predecessors, had defined the concepts he uses and told us 
precisely what he means by them.” (It might have, and it 
does.) ** But precision is not part of his programme ”’—and to 
be interested ** not in theory but only in self-realization.” He 
is also said to dislike science, to be akin to Orientals, especially 
to the * sages of ancient China,” and, though a pure Nordic, 
to be more congenial to the Spanish and the French than to 
the Germans—this in spite of the fact that the “ School of 
Wisdom ” which he founded at Darmstadt was “a fashion 
for studious and over-enthusiastic German youth” and 
attracted the ** German intellectuals in great numbers for a 
certain span of years.” (One gathers incidentally that the 
Nazis do not like Count Keyserling.) We are told also that 
he has read little for twenty-four years—he is now fifty-four— 
and that he disconcerts the literary critics because he is the 
** apostle of a new spiritual era.” Every now and then, how- 
ever, there appears a critic who gauges his true worth, such as 
the writer * who modestly hides behind the initials W. K. G. 
in the Methodist Times,’ who, after reading Keyserling’s 
Meditations, wonders “* why he ever wasted his time on 
* kiddies making mud-pies like Shaw or Wills * *’(sic) ** * Huxley 
or even Bertrand Russell and Co.’ ” 

Keyserling, then, it is clear, is a philosopher who must be 
judged not by reference to the intrinsic merits of a definite 
theory or system which he professes, the clarity with which 
he presents it, the reasoned arguments with which he sustains 
it and defends it against objection, but as a spiritual force 
bringine a new message to a spiritually starved world stranded 
in the arid deserts of the intellect, a message which is ad- 
dressed to the heart rather than to the head. Now that such 
writers have their legitimate function few would deny. The 
heart has its reasons of which the head knows nothing, and we 
know too much today to expect that all knowledge should 
be susceptible of syllogistic statement or conform to the 
limitations of reasoned presentation within a strictly logical 


framework. Spirit is real and he who embodies its message 
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may lead the world. Agreed! But we need at least to know 
what the message is; what, to put it crudely, the prophet 
“is after.” What, then, is Keyserling after ? 

Clear that the effect of Keyserling’s message is ‘‘ devasta- 

ting,” Mrs. Parks is by no means equally clear as to its content. 
It is something of a shock to find that “ devastating ” though 
he is, “it is impossible’ for Kevserling “to avoid saying 
what has been said often and often before,’’ while ‘ his solu- 
tions cannot but have a familiar ring to us.” The main con- 
clusions seem to be two. First, ‘* What gives human actions 
their true character and their real importance is the meaning 
which we put into them.” Secondly, “ spirit is an entity 
entirely distinct from intelligence and from soul, absolutely 
free, conscious and responsible.” These are familiar conclu- 
sions, although since we are told that Keyserling means by 
** spirit ”? what the Christians call ‘* free will,’ and by “ soul” 
what the literature of many centuries has known as “ heart,” 
they may not mean quite what they scem to. However, it is 
in general clear that Keyserling is a dualist. Besides spirit 
there is also in the universe a non-spiritual element. Man, in 
fact, is a “synthesis of spiritual and telluric,” by which 
expression Keyserling seems to mean “ naturalistic or material- 
istic’ elements. Indeed, we are told that 99 per cent. of the 
human being “ is of earthly essence.”’ Perhaps, perhaps not. 
So much depends on the application. For it is in the applica- 
tion of Keyserling’s philosophy that we are bidden to look 
for a message of guidance for our distracted time. How, then, 
does he apply it? At the end of the present volume there is 
printed as an appendix a speech which Keyserling delivered 
at the Congress which took place in-Paris in October, 1983, 
* for the future of the European Spirit.”” He there contrasts 
the methods of the spiritual guide, the repository of truth, with 
those of the lion tamer who forces his subjects to obey by sheer 
dint of affirmation. How, then, does the spiritual guide act ? 
The answer to this question, which I give in Keyserling’s own 
words, may be taken as typical of his message. 
**T have already said it. Not by suggestion, like the mass leader, 
the lion tamer, but like a model, a mould or a fruitful symbol. He 
does not need the slightest material power. The proper formula or 
image, be it that of a living being or of an eternal truth, if it is 
ouly duly meditated upon, suftices to start a process realization.” 
In other words, it has only to meditate sufficiently on the 
truths contained in Keyserling’s philosophy and the world will 
be guided to its salvation. I wonder. C. E. M. Joan. 


Convention and Principle 


Christianity and Conduct. “The Spectator” Booklets, No. IV. 


(Methuen. Is.) ; 

In the Victorian Age, when it was the fashion in certain in- 
tellectual circles to dismiss Christian doctrine as effete and 
irrational and to acclaim Christian ethics as obvious common 
sense, Lord Salisbury ventured to entertain a_ different 
opinion, ‘To him Christian doctrine seemed credible, while 
the Christian ethic, divorced from the faith, appeared imprac- 
ticable and dangerously revolutionary. The present genera- 
tion is apt to regard Christian standards as irrelevant to its 
actual problems and as constituting a hindrance to the 
vigorous action which the times demand, In part this 
attitude of indifference or antagonism reflects impatience 
with the conventional morality of the churches, but in part 
it involves a rejection of underlying Christian principles, 
The urgent task before Christians is to overhaul their conyen- 
tions and to reaflirm their principles, 

The new booklet, edited by Canon F, R. Barry, is a contri- 
bution to this task of revision and restatement. Canon Barry 
himself insists on the futility of sentimentalism and traditiona- 
lism in the sphere of conduct, ‘The Christian must be realist 
and not timidly conservative. New knowledge cannot be 
ignored, If we take, for example, sex-morality, the Christian 
must recognize the connexion between the suppression of the 
sex-instinct and cruelty, bigotry and snobbery, and not 
confine his disapprovals to the sins of sexual promiscuity. 
In discussing another aspect of sex-morality, Canon Barry 
and Mr. Claud Mullins defend the use of contraceptives as an 
aid to the maintenance of Christian ideals of family relation- 
ships. Without dissenting from this general judgement, -I 
would still suggest that the danger of reliance on mechanical 
devices may need fuller consideration, The moralists who 
condemn the use of contraceptives have some grounds for 


ed 


contending that the practice and its apparently simple solution 
of real difficulties may lower standards of self-control or may 
make us neglect the provision of the necessary aids to self. 
control, e.g., decent housing conditions. 

Some developments in the modern world form indeed g 
direct challenge to Christian ideals. Not only the so-called 
“new morality” with its romantic idealization of casual and 
isolated sex-experience, but also the modern revival of 
nationalism and étatisme as religions raise issues on which 
the Christian cannot compromise. Patriotism is not enough, 
but likewise to condemn war and to ingeminate peace is not 
enough. As the Bishop of Bradford points out, the Church 
must busy itself with the study of the principles involved in 
the present industrial, economic and social structure of the 
world. When Christians do that, they will find themselves 
obliged to enter politics. There they will meet with two 
temptations—defeatism and over-confidence. Mr. J. P, 
Maud argues that Christians vacillate between despairing of 
doing anything through the State and expecting to accomplish 
everything through the State. Both despair and _ over. 
confidence are unchristian, ‘The problem is not to be solved 
by programmes or rules, though its solution will not be 
advanced without them. Major Bellerby, in a closing article, 
insists on the need of guidance, almost in the manner of the 
‘Group ” movement. Fundamentally, he is right. The 
Christian must ever recognize the limitations of his own 
wisdom and the danger of being wise in his own conceits, 
Yet as a character says in ‘* Green Pastures,” “‘ I guess de 
Lawd means us to figure out a few things for ourselves,” 
The booklet is a welcome contribution to this process of 
figuring out things for ourselves, H. G. Woon, 


M. Morand’s London 


A Frenchman’s London. By Paul Morand. Translated by 
Desmond Flower. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
Ir is always salutary, frequently enlightening, but not always 
agreeable, to be forced to see ourselves through the eyes of 
others. Through the eyes of M. Paul Morand, most acute 
and sympathetic observer of the strange manners and customs 
of the Unknown Isle, it is almost invariably agrecable, 
M. Morand likes us; he is far too intelligent a man to like us 
blindly, but even his criticism is tempered by what we may 
flatter ourselves to be an amused and indulgent affection, 
Thus, it is pleasant to read of ourselves as 
“this people devoid of petty vanity, the least pretentious, the 
least avid for novelty that there is, the most indifferent to outside 
appearances, the most particular about inside appearance, the 
most charmed by aestheticism without heroism or redundance, 
by difficult beauty, by invisible luxury... .” 
—qualities, M. Morand maintains, which will keep the 
originality of our capital as long as it keeps its virtues. For 
this is a book about London, and the English character enters 
into it only incidentally. It is a book entirely about London, 
which M. Morand knows as intimately as a Londoner and as 
thoroughly as a sight-seer, having not only lived there among 
personal friends but having also visited many places and wit- 
nessed many civic ceremonies which to most of us natives are 
known by repute only. This is to say that with all his 
intimacy he can still approach London from the outside, 
taking nothing for granted and losing nothing of the romance 
which to us may have become dulled by too inborn and too 
matter-of-fact a familiarity. ‘To M. Morand such things as 
Big Ben, the dining-table in Westminster School, the opening 
of Parliament, even the Lord Mayor’s Show, are as fascinating 
as a fairy-tale to a child. His frank enjoyment of tradition 
and ceremonial encourages one in the belief that such glamour 
as the great historical names of France held for Marcel Proust 
was not necessarily (or at any rate not wholly) to be attributed 
to snobbishness, In its nature, M. Morand’s enjoyment is 
definitely Proustian, and one can imagine him savouring the 
nicety of his descriptive phrases before letting them trickle 
off his pen. 

Nor is it only the traditional customs of Guild and Parlia- 
ment, Law and Monarchy, which delight him. ‘The more 
modern amusements too of London have roused him to some 
of the most vivid pages it is possible to read. Nothing could 


be better done than M. Morand’s account of greyhound and 
dirt-track racing or of all-in wrestling: you see the lights, 


you smell the smells, you hear the noise... . There is 
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thing in M. Morand’s mind which takes particular > J . 
+ sl in the picturesque with some unusual twist to it, and English ustice 
something in his pen which enables him exactly to express it. The Citizen and the Law. By Solicitor. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


Are-lights and shadows, colour and danger, crowds and the 
circus-tent—he is never. happier than when turning the 
resources of his style on to such as these. It is obvious, in 
this respect, to draw attention to the affinity between M. 
Morand and Mr. Aldous Huxley. 

No one, after reading M. Morand, will see London with 
quite the same eyes again; certainly not as a staid, grim 
city; but as a treasure-house of absurdly lovable legends ; 
conservative though ever-growing, an achievement risen 
naturally and organically out of the character of the race 
that made it. The book has been fortunate in its translator, 
for under the skilful treatment of Mr. Desmond Flower it is 
marred by none of the stilted artificiality that is apt to blight 
the most painstakingly accurate versions in another language. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


Past Celebrities 


Victorian Wallflowers. By Malcolm Elwin. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
For some time past Mr. Elwin has been establishing himself 
among those (and their number is not excessive) who have 
an exact knowledge and a particular appreciation of Victorian 
literature. ‘The singularities of that period have not tempted 
him into the production of semi-fantasies ; the massed ranks 
of prose of all sorts, from Christopher North’s heyday to 
Quida’s decline, has not intimidated, but only invited him. 
With Christopher North (John Wilson) his new volume 
begins, and with Ouida (Louise de la Ramée) it ends—a fine 
and curious journey through old triumphs and disappoint- 
ments of men, women and books. 

Here, through the series of nine extensive literary memoirs, 
which have given Mr. Elwin plenty of opportunity for valuable 
digressions, one hears that old preacher, Mortality, still at 
his drowsy sermon : 

** What doth not fade ? 
Achaca, Rome and Egypt moulder down.” 

Even John Forster has faded—perhaps Mr. Elwin’s most 
unexpected and best justified Wallflower. How seldom, 
through all the talk about Dickens, does one hear the voice 
of gratitude to Forster for his Life of Dickens, a biography 
which, with all its silences, remains a masterpiece of orderly 
narration. Mr. Elwin speaks of Forster as though his merit 
might still be resuscitated—alludes to * the ironical anomaly 
of the most Johnsonian figure of the nineteenth century 
being remembered only as a Boswell.’ The critical essays 
of Forster, he notes, which in their day so affected the general 
battle of the books, have found no editor or selector. If this 
Wallflower blooms again, it will be largely due to Mr, Elwin’s 
excellent preparation in the present work, 

It is a little hard to present Forster in his froek-coat under 
the semblance of a Wallflower, but there are several Victorian 
ladies who come into this ‘“* panoramic survey of Victorian 
literature.” The beginning of the period was signalized 
by a feminist poem called ‘* The Feast of the Violets,” so 
all proceeds naturally. But Mr. Elwin is no friend to the 
“modern mind” which ‘thinks of Victorian females as 
languishing ladies in bonnets and ecrinolines. ...’ He 
sees quite a few of them as combatant publicists, and among 
them great queens of fiction—as, Mrs. Henry Wood. The 
account he gives of that lady’s publications and private life 
is unstrained and pleasing; he does not disdain to explore 
her novels, and define their chief ingredients. He laughs 
with the sophisticated over many things there, but in the 
end he laughs at them; for Mrs. Henry Wood ‘ knew how 
to tell a good story.” 

Perhaps the number of readers with a wide command of 
Victorian fiction, qualified to discuss Henry Cockton or even 
W. H. Ainsworth, will always be small. We have our own 
novelists, and a new touch, rhythm and proportion have been 
developed by them. But the pen-sketches and_ historical 
considerations which Mr. Elwin supplies do not depend on 
our knowledge of the works of his subjects. They are part 
of an always remarkable, if grandiose spectacle. Incidentally, 
the text is accompanied with portraits of the subjects, except 
poor Ouida—but ‘‘ I won’t say what I was going to say.” 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 





Tus book is described as ‘‘ an attempt to set down in plain 
language the present state of the law with regard to a number 
of matters with which the ordinary citizen is likely to be 
directly or indirectly concerned.” The author rightly con- 
tends that “ books of the Everyman His Own Lawyer type 
necessarily express themselves in general terms, and attempt 
to cover too wide a range.’ He might have added that his 
own book combines with instruction much denunciation of 
the law as it stands and many valuable suggestions for 
reform. He fears that there are “ probably many mis- 
takes in the book” ; but I have not been able to discover any 
legal blunders, unless the hoary blunder of referring to Francis 
Bacon as Lord Bacon can be called a legal blunder. There is 
one other curious error—namely, the statement, on page 73, 
that Oscar Wilde was ** the strongest man of his time at 
Cambridge.” It seems odd that Cambridge should be 
credited with so typical an Oxonian figure. 

As might be expected, there is some strong condemnation 
of the harm done by magistrates (paid and unpaid) in regard 
to separation orders. One reads of monstrous cases, typical 
of a system under which a whole number of unfortunate hus- 
bands are unnecessarily imprisoned for debt. In most eases 
the husband’s income is grossly overestimated, and orders 
are often made against the husband without giving him and 
his witnesses an opportunity of giving any evidence. ‘ The 
main result is that the magistrates assume, for all practical 
purposes correctly, that the law allows them to deal with 
matrimonial cases just as they please, and that even if they 
do make an attempt to understand the law they are likely to 
be wrong.” 

The same sort of injustice is mentioned in the chapter on 
The Police, as, for instance : 

“The main trouble with the police is that they have been, and 
are, allowed to usurp the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and in 
effect to try the cases themselves, a police prosecution, if pressed, 
automatically ensuring a conviction. It is unfortunate that in 
many courts they are allowed to take control of the procedure, 
ordering witnesses out of court, telling them how to behave, and 
calling on cases in any order they think fit.” 

These police privileges (including advocacy) could never have 
come into being but for the sloth of the magistrates. 

I have read nearly all books of this kind that have appeared 
for the last thirty years, and I have seldom come across a 
book which combines such learning, lucidity, and sense of 
humour. Apart from the points mentioned above, the con- 
cluding chapters on Household Servants, Doctors, Animals, 
and Motorists are full of information and exposition, which 
will be as useful as they are entertaining to the reader. 

EK. S. P. Haynes. 
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The Decline of Love-Poetry 


Jack and Jill. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

John Lord, Satirist. By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. 
3s. 6d.) 

Whether a Dove or Sea-gull. By Sylvia Townsend Warner and 
Valentine Ackland. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


(Heinemann, 


No one, it seems, can write a good love-poem today unless his 
poem derives its force from some metaphysical or allegorical 
interpretation, or like the poems of Mr. Empson, derives its 
intensity from its ingenuity. Mr. Turner, in rewriting the 
story of Jack and Jill, makes of it neither a simple love-story 
nor a narrative of adventure, but an allegory of the division 
and reunion of the sensibility. He is at his best when handling 
that vocabulary which he has made his own. His character- 
istic images of dark stone and coloured crystal appear even 
when he describes the quintessential Jill or writes of the legend- 
ary Jack who climbs the hill of vision, or of the ideal Jack, ‘‘ the 
man made perfect son.” In the description of the hill, that 
“more than paradise of sight and sound,” there is the same 
rich texture : 

: * basalt was its base 
Whence dark green emerald rocks and chrysoprase 
Profusely glittering jutted ; boulder-strewn 
Its lower slopes with bottle-green obsidian. 
For all was vitreous, even the dark woods 
Whose trunks and leaves, pure glassy solitudes, 
Diffused in deepest shade a subtle light 
Through which more Orient birds took brighter flight 
Like splintered suiubéams.” 


Here the colours are appropriate: there is no statement 
of the allegorical significance of the Hill, for it is not the 
poet’s business to take a meaning and add to it decoration, 
but to take a symbol of which any allegorical interpretation 
will be a single aspect. The Hill, within that limitation, 
is the sensuous world. There his Jack and Jill embrace : 
but still they ached apart locked in a separate pain. They 
tind the pool of knowledge the intellectual simulacrum of the 
world. There Jack sees the real Jill no longer and they fall 
together into the inferno of perfect science and complete 
futilitv. This section, The Fall, contains satire which deals 
with major contemporary tendencies shown as the current 
form of evils known in all times and places : 

* Their bodies are not subject to decay 
For heli like heaven is perfect in its wavy ; 
Hygienically they eat. drink and beget 
With known and regulated pleasure in it. 
Peace perfect peace, peace perpetual 
Reigns through the length and breadth and depth of hell. 
One wisdom’s there, and therefore all are wise, 
One truth prevails, and therefore only lies.” 


It is good incisive verse: Mr. Turner understands the 
origin of the tendencies which he condemns. The objects 
of his satire exist and are important and Mr. Turner has 
organized his hatreds, whereas Lord, in Mr. Hamilton's satire, 
is merely a stock figure, the futile intellectual, an impossible 
Aunt Sally constructed from odds and ends and leavings of a 
dozen unorganized dislikes. You may construct a puppet in 
that way but you mustn't stop to argue with it. Mr. Hamilton’s 
urgumentative method constantly provokes the reader to argu- 
mentative digressions, and when he attacks ‘ Lord's plea 
for government by intellect ~ or Mr. Bertrand Russell's 
views on morality (ascribed to Lord) he fails because he merely 
speaks of those doctrines in an insulting or a facetious tone 
of voice: he neither shows the logical inconsistency of the 
doctrines he dislikes, nor their wrongness judged by some 
passionately accepted moral standard, nor does he convince 
us, as a satirist ought to do, that stupidity and vice are 
nasty, not merely wrong and bad. 

But Mr. Hamilton’s poem by its attack on ‘ modern ” 
sexual morality does, like Mr. Turner's poem, compel one to 
ask why so little good love poetry is written in these days, 
and the question becomes more acute after a reading of the 
poems by Sylvia Townsend Warner and Valentine Ackland. 
The present reviewer went through them, marking them 
G or B, then turned up the index, and found that all those 
marked G (except the one on page 14) were written by Miss 
Warner, and all those marked B by Valentine Ackland. 
Miss Warner's poems were good in the romantic and nostalgic 
way with which her readers are familiar : they were successful 


———— 


evocations of moments when something which was bound to 
pass has vanished, and is regretted. But the B poems were 
love poems in which love is a substitute for all other activities 
not a summary and consummation of them, and the love jg 
definitely passive and self-absorbed : 
* Will you have me now, if I follow across the fields ? 

Long summer shadows, like my longing stretch, 

And the boundary-hedge is bright. The round hill yields 

For the last time to the sun. How conjure you, how fetch 

Your strayed thoughts back from there ? ” 


Perhaps part of the unpleasantness of these poems, for 
the present reader, arises from the fact that the writer, like 
the late D, H. Lawrence, is always more aware of the self 
than of the object of love. They seem indecent in a way in 
which : 

* Christ, that my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again!” 
or even : 
“ Sainte Marie—Faites que je me marie. 
Sainte Sophie—Que ma femme soit jolic. 
Sainte Augustine—Qu’elle soit pure comme l’eglantine, 
Sainte Clementine—Que sa jambe soit fine ” 


are not. In the older love poems, the object is seen clearly, 
and includes mind and body and spirit. Perhaps Mr. Turner 
is right when he suggests that in his Hell, which is the modem 
world, this simple, undifferentiated love is slowly vanishing, 
For him, the remedy is a return to a life nearer the country, 
more remote from science and continual exercise of the 
intellect. 

But if love poetry, in the old sense, is to be written again, 
there must be something more than that: there must be a 
union of intelligence and sympathy which can come only 
through that loss of self-importance which might follow a 
recognition of the limitations of humanity and _ science, 
And perhaps there is a hint of that solution in the stanza (not 
printed by Mr. Turner) in which Jack and Jill attain a united 
serenity through the kindly and _ intelligent use of those 
humble and unromantic medicaments, vinegar and brown 


paper, MicHaEL Rosperts, 


Lear in Search of a Father 


Walter Savage Landor: Last Days, Letters, and Conver- 
sations. Edited by H. C. Minchin. (Methuen, 6s.) 


In search of a father, because it is difficult to regard Browning, 
who never lacked words to express his emotions, as Cordelia. 
At all events when Landor, who had given his very consider- 
able fortune to his family, came in penniless distress to the 
Casa Guidi, Browning instantly took the responsibility of 
looking after this strange latter-day Lear. It is Mr. Minchin 
who gives him the name, and a fitting one, since Landor, too, 
Was a great monarch, with an explosive temper, and_ the 
spirits, courage, and physique of a lion. ‘* Surely I must be 
made of iron all but the heart,” he had written not long before 
to Lady Graves-Sawle, the second of the Roses he immor- 
talized. So Browning, aged forty-nine (this was in 1859), took 
charge of the penurious, shabby old man, twenty-seven years 
his senior, and looked after him till at last, in 1864, he died in 
a tremendous fit of coughing, to be regretted by his adopted 
father as a ** poor, dear, misguided, good and foolish man.” 
It was all rather pitiable. Pelted out of England, from his 
beloved Bath, by the outery raised at his unfortunate Yescombe 
libel case, which finally smashed him financially, he had come 
back to Florence to try to do something quite impossible for 
him—live with his family. ‘Twice he left them to find some 
kind of lair in Florence, and twice had come humbly back, 
since you cannot live without money : the third time Browning 
saved him, arranged matters with Landor’s brothers, and 
settled him in rooms on two hundred a year. Browning's 
kindness, his willingness to take trouble, never failed, not even 
through the dark period when his wife died. It can have been 
no easy business to keep patience with the foolish fond old 
man, fretted by his anxieties—to get his clothes, his books, 
his pictures, to vindicate his behaviour in the Yescombe affair, 
to get his Hellenics out in time to dedicate them to the dying 
Napier, to be buried in the right place. It must have been 
worse still to bear with his grudges, most of all with that 
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against Forster, who had served him so well: but then 
Browning, too, was a great man. 


The letters are a marvellous treasure-trove, which Mr. 
Minchin has been able to print by the courtesy of their 
American owner, and has very ably and charmingly edited 
and commented. The letters, of course, do not give the 
whole Landor, for as a rule he only wrote when he was worried. 
But to the very end he was able to throw off his troubles : 
his head was bloody, but his heart was. often as gay as a boy’s, 
and he was never empty of poetry. Through those last 
miserable years he retained that quality which had so aston- 
ished Dickens when he met him as he was fleeing from England 
for the last time : instead of bewailing his lot, and discussing 
the libel action and his own rectitude ad nauseam as Dickens 
had expected, he kept him in roars of laughter in talking 
about Catullus and Tibullus and such like. So it was with 
the Brownings when he went with them to Siena soon after 
they took him under their wing. He was the best company, 
and would burst into “carnivorous laughter” at some 
sally of Mrs. Browning’s, such as that he should write an 
ode to Louis Napoleon, whom he execrated. To the end, 
when he had been awaiting death for four years, and could 
at times hardly crawl, he remained a full man. 


And, except for the laughter, we get the fullness in these 
letters to Browning, among which are included two dialogues 
between Abelard and Heloise, trifles, but charming ones. 
He is still the man he always was, impetuous in his admir- 
ations, quarrelsome with his landladies, at one moment 
blazing with indignation at some meanness or injustice, at 
the next infinitely tender. Though sore from abominable 
treatment, and humiliated at almost the last moment by 
some fuss over paying for his grave, he still wrote poetry 
and conversations, and read, read interminably. G. P. R. 
James was his light reading ; but then he was going through 
Shakespeare again, and brushing up his Greek to read Homer 
once more. It was robust enough to stand the process, 
unlike, some fifty years before, the French of his cousin, 
Miss Shuckburgh, whom he advised to use a soft brush lest 
she should brush it all away. He would make notes on 
Schlegel, argue hotly about Cleopatra’s complexion, or burst 
into praise of Garibaldi : he would inveigh against the French, 
then turn to praising his dog. And at the end it was not 
so bad: friends, plenty of them, came to see him, or to take 
him out, still enthralled by his charm—even his younger 
sons, Walter and Charles; and then Swinburne arrived to 
worship. And when all failed he could always think of and 
write to Rose Graves-Sawle, and compose for her birthday 
those verses which are today as fresh as when they blossomed 
from his preternaturally youthful heart, witness to the 
command he still had over words, and what matters in life, 


when he was nearly eighty. 
Bonamy Dosreer. 


Dubliners 


More Pricks than Kicks. By Samuel Beckett. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and 


Mr. Beckett is a humorist. They are so rare today that 
the word, like poet, has become one of contempt. But I 
intend no insult. He is in the tradition of Fielding and 
Sterne and has read Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Firbank on 
the way; a little too much Firbank. 

A quality which seems common to all humorists is delight 
in words, in grotesque, ludicrous and obsolete words. This 
is partly because a word can be funny in itself: but also 
because a joke is better for being wrapped in verbiage just 
as a chocolate is more attractive in silver paper. If no 
word fits his purpose, a humorist coins one: language is as 
fluid for him as morals. Mr. Beckett stands with the new 
word ‘ ipsissimosity ” to his credit ; but rather than coining, 
he usually flees to another language, a cowardice that leads 
him sometimes to affectation and obscurity. His humour, 
however, is not precious; it is saved by colloquialism and 
lightheartedness. 

His chief character is a Dubliner, by name Belacqua Shuan, 
a poet by profession, a drunkard by heredity and by environ- 
ment a philanderer. In the first three stories he is immature 
and the writing is similar. It is not till “A Wet Night” 


that the writing begins to brighten. The argument between 
the “ Polar Bear” and the Jesuit and the whole descrip- 
tion of the party at the Casa Frica are excellently 
done, though in a rather conventional, ‘sophisticated’ 
style. In “Love and Lethe,” Belaequa has left 
the brilliant galére of the Casa Frieca, has left the Alba, 
who had “ merely to unleash her eyes and she might have 
mercy on whom she would,’ the homespun poet, the 
Parabimbi and the popular Professor of Bullscrit and 
Ovoidology. He now follows Ruby Tough, who when 
she could, she would not ; but when she could not, then she 
would. Belacqua’s intentions are entirely suicidal but his 
actions prove Amour et la Mort nest qwune méme chose. 
The earlier stories are rather shapeless; ‘‘Love and Lethe” 


‘and those that follow are much better formed, the best 


being ‘“‘What a Misfortune,” the story of Belacqua’s second 


marriage. 

Mr. Beckett can describe people; he makes them live 
with the vitaesimilitude of marionettes, and that is all the 
life they need for his purpose : 

“The presumptive cuckoo, if not exactly one of those dapper 
little bureaucrats that give the impression of having come into 
the world dressed by Austin Reed,. presented some of the better- 
known differentiae: the dimpled chin, the bright brown doggy 
eyes that were so appealing, the unrippled surface of vast whiie 
brow whose area was at least double that of the nether face, anct 
anchored there for all eternity the sodden cowlick that looked 
as though it were secreting macassar to discharge into his eye. 
With his high heels he attained to five foot five, his nose was long 
and straight and his shoes a size and a half too large to bear it out. 
A plug of moustache cowered at his nostrils like a frightened animal 
before its lair, at the least sign of danger it would scurry up into 
an antrum. He expelled his words with gentle discrimination as a 
pastry-cook squirts icing upon a cake. His name was Walter 
Draffin.” 

More Pricks Than. Kicks is an amusing and indecorous 
book,. the appeal of which may be limited to a 
sophisticated public. Yet there are qualities in Mr. 
Beckett's writing which show that he is capable of coming 
out into the open as a humorist, instead of retiring as he 
too often does into the allusive shelter of ** the really cultivated 
man,” ArtruurR CALDER-MARSHALL. 











of Jacob 


Readers of Thomas Mann have here 
the first part of the great epic compo- 
sition, Joseph and Hts Brethren, which 
has been so long awaited from 
him. It will not disappoint the 
thousands who have read and reread 
The Magic Mountain during the past 
seven years, and will confirm the 
opinion, already widely held, that 
no greater man of letters is alive 
and writing to-day. 


7s. 6d. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Cactus Land. By Dennis Kincaid. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
London Bridge is Falling. By Philip Lindsay. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


Here To-day and Gone To-morrow. By Louis Bromfield. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Falling Star. By Vicki Baum. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuar Mr. E. M. Forster has done for the westernized Indian 
and the Anglo-Indian, what Mr. Kipling has done for the 
Army in India, Mr. Kincaid it is to be hoped will do for the 
Native State, for the Indians who are retaining unimpaired 
their castern character. He has nci the deep poetic irony of 
Mr. Forster, but he has not the cold onion-eyed assurance 
of Mr, Kipling. 

Durbar was a brilliant first novel: Cactus Land, like so 
many second novels, bears the impression of haste. A first 
novel is usually the result of many years’ saturation; a 
second novel often uses a too immediate experience. The 
writer has become a professional without learning economy. 
The intensity of a first novel cannot be repeated: the 
novelist, if he’is to stay a long course, must learn to set 
every precious scrap of personal experience where it will 
receive the greatest number of converging rays. The mind seems 
to have had no time to play on Cactus Land, to make every 
piece of description, every sentence of dialogue personal to 
the author and part of a personal pattern, The style is 
sometimes careless; the story is arbitrary. A half-caste, 
the daughter of an Eurasian and an English soldier, is brought 
up as a dancer in the house of an expensive courtesan : she 
runs away with an Indian soldier, joins a company of pilgrims, 
ihen a travelling cireus managed by an Englishman and his 
wife, becomes the favourite of a religious leader in the far 
north. The story is horizontal and not circular; it runs 
from event to event; and there is no reason why it should 
ever end so long as the author’s inventive capacity lasts. 
This, for the author, is not only to be too prodigal of his 
1ecessarily limited stock but it also leaves him the smallest 
KXitti, the dancer, is only someone 
character who 


room for characterization. 
to whom things happen ; 
causes things to happen. 
But these are the harshest criticisms that need be made of 
Cactus Land. Though Mr. Kineaid’s style has little nicety, 
his eve for detail is beautifully and wittily selective. Bombay 
has never been more horribly revealed in its atmosphere of 
Aldershot and Clacton, with the ugly smear the British middle 
classes leave over their conquered lands, the crudity of 
cantonments. Take, for example, the Royal Restaurant 
‘in bounds for British troops,’ where the Muhammedan 
notables from up-country come to stare open-mouthed at 
Icuropean fast life. ** In its long dank hall, lined with mirrors 
and aspidistras in brass pots, hung with clumsy chandeliers, 
smelling of damp leather and bugs and spilt beer, were a 
dozen tables adorned with English cruets and bottles of 
tomato sauce, a few horschair sofas along the walls, and an 


she is never a 


ancient gramophone on a wicker table.” 

The most genuine tragedy in the book lies in the contrast 
between this transplanted England (watering places and 
the Anglican Church and a poor starved illicit sin) and the 
conquered Jand where the camels come home at evening 
from grazing in the forest, where the lovely incredible legends 
of the Muslim saints are told (* How, when praying in the 
Great Mosque at Delhi to show his divine power he had 
knelt down with his back to Mecca—the priests had raised 
hands of horror at this sacrilege — and then slowly the whole 
earth had swung round till Mecea was facing the saint“); 
the contrast between the Indian soldier's love for the dancer 
in the courtesan’s house, her movements representing now 
a bee in flight, now the Jotus on which Krishna dances, now 
an eagle, now the universe at the fect of God, and the shabby 
artless passion of Isitti's mother with the English soldier, 
* The lights along Malabar Hill were a bridge of gold in the 
sky. In the distance the sea murmured and sighed, The 
carriage smelt of horsehair and cheap hair-oil, the seats 
vere shiny and hard. They turned off down a sandy path 
towards the sea, the clatter of the horse’s hoofs was sud- 
denly muffled, the wheels seeped softly over dry sand. The 


wind whistled among low bushes, scraps of paper fluttered 
past. 


and flew The wheels clacked against an old tin.” 


One may have the highest hopes of Mr. Kincaid’s future 
because he is intent on conveying above anything else the 
truth of a scene, His style is rough, but it is infinitely 
superior to a smoother prose in which truth is sacrificed i 
a rhythm or to a pretty word, It will be less rough when 
it is more exact, for a really fine style is no more than a neat. 
ness, an ceonomy. a completeness of expression. One 
despairs of Mr, Lindsay because he is less concerned to tell 
the truth than to make a dramatic impression. I am not 
criticising his historical accuracy which may be all that 
he claims for it in his dedication : ‘* my chief care is to be 
exact in historical and antiquarian particulars . . . this 
book is a sifting of my knowledge and I have been most 
careful: I have sifted everything to the gold.” But the 
cloven hoof appears when he speaks of his “ efforts to be 
both historical and romantic.” ‘The effort to be romantie 
is far more evident than the effort to be truthful. His 
costume drama of the days of Henry VI reminds one of 
those barnstorming plays which still drag out an obscure 
existence in villages where the sophistications of the cinema 
have not penetrated. Mr. Lindsay swaggers across the 
groaning trestles, ranting, roaring, sobbing. Like a bad 
actor he is himself emotionally stirred by his part. ** Noise, 
noise, What noise there was in fifteenth-century London!” 
* London, dear London! what joy to be home again . . .” 
The pages are peppered by exclamation marks and rhetorical 
* Battle . . . freedom —empty words . . . Com- 
radeship .. . all were but nothing compared to this woman, 
And what was death compared to this woman? What did 
it matter if London Bridge fell and was burnt to ash? Did 
anything matter compared with the love of man for woman 
and woman for man?” A rather silly question perhaps 
to mark the climax of a novel packed with other things, 
It is all stirring stuff for babes of course, but one’s idea of 
the novel is not that it should appeal, like the explosive 
cigar, the plate-lifter, the musical bun, to children of all ages, 


questions, 


Mr. Bromfield and Miss Vicki Baum are both primarily 
entertainment purveyors rather than and the 
superiority of Mr. Bromfield arises from a certain agreeable 
cynicism. He has done good work in his time, and if he now 
feels the lure of popularity, he preserves an agreeable air of 
knowing exactly what he is about. In literature he is like 
one of his own rackcteers, sentimental, wise-cracking, as hard 
as nails at the core. The first story in his book is an example 
of how good mere entertainment can be-—the story of Miss 
Mehaffy, the middle-aged provincial, who, visiting New 
York, falls into the company of crooks and gangsters and 
finds herself delightfully at home, This is the best kind of 
American burlesque, with the glitter and brittleness of a 
Woolworth diamond. The other stories in his collection are 
inferior because they appeal to the Baser Passions—-I mean 
sentimentality and self-pity. In all of them pathos goes 
berserk with rather terrible results, though the last. story, 
No. 55, is worth reading for the sketch of the elderly refined 
school-teacher, who is engaged to teach Mr. Beppo Bianchini, 
gangster and night-club proprictor, how to speak clegant 
IEnelish. ‘* She leant across the table and in a confidential 
whisper said, * You mustn't say “a lady tried to shoot me.” 
You Ladies don’t shoot 


people.” 


novelists, 


must use the word yoman,”’ 


Miss Vicki Baunm’s novel of Hollywood hovers uneasily 
between satire and sentiment, Or is it charity to believe 
that any of it is intended satirically ? Can it possibly be that 
Miss Baum, unlike Matthew Arnold, is Wholly Serious ? 
Grand Hotel had distinct merits; it was superficial, melo- 
dramatic, sentimental, but it had technical accomplishment. 
It recalled the early Fritz Lang days of Ufa; it was national 
Miss Baum’s latest novel is cosmopolitan 

inglish sentiment, German sentiment, 


in the right sense. 
in the worst sense. 
American sentiment, all mingle in Falling Star, and if one 
prefers the American sentiment, the sentiment of: ‘* Her eyes, 
sweet with the vegetative languor of the South, opened and 
widened. Like flowers, thought Aldens, that you take with a 
slow-motion camera,” it is only because it is so charmingly, so 
ineptly, of its period, 
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ARROWSMITH NEW BOOKS 





Revolution & Recovery 
R. B. MOWAT 63. net 


Another illuminating book on current world 
problems by the author of “Problems of 
the Nations” and “Public and Private 
Morality.” 


Decasualization of Dock 


Labour 
W. HAMILTON WHYTE 5s. net 
University of Bristol Studies No. 2. 
An analysis of a serious industrial problem 
and of the attempts which have been made 
to deal with it, with special reference to 
the Port of Bristol. 


| Seventy Odes of Horace 
H. B. MAYOR 6s. net 
Formerly Classical VIth Form Master at 

Clifton College. For each Ode the Latin 

I and translation are printed on facing pages. 


Empire Unity & Defence 
Maj.-Gen. FULLER, C.B. 10s. 6d. net 


“Will be a classic of the 20th century, and 
should be in every library.”—Lr.-Cov. 
Hutcuison, Army, Navy and Air Force 
Gazette. 


Can We Limit War? 
HOFFMAN NICKERSON _ 8s, 6d. net 


“A very remarkable book . .. an original 
piece of work compelling thought.” 
—Hivaire Bex1oc. 
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| BATSFORD’S 
‘HERITAGE’ BOOKS 


By HARRY BATSFORD, Hon. A.R.LB.A., 
and CHARLES FRY 
Just Published 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


With a Foreword by HucH WaALPoLe. 


Containing 128 pages of text and 133 superb photographic illustra- 
tions of the Cathedrals without and within, comprising general 
views, features and details with a plan of each fabric, 32 pen 
drawing ss by Brian Cook, and a Frontispiece in colour, 
Demy 8ve., cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the first book on the Cathedrals in which the new 
technique in photography, with its tremendous advances in lighting 
and effect, has been used to reveal the mellow beauty of these 
grand old Buik lings. The volume will be a treasured possession not 
merely for the antiquary but for every man and woman who 
| cherishes these splendid Jandmarks of our national heritage. 


| HOMES & GARDENS OF ENGLAND 


ALLINGTON. 
and type 





| With a Foreword by Lorp Conway or 
|} Containing 150 illustrations of Houses of every size 
} from the early Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. 
Large 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 
And its pictures, strung through it, 


} ‘Tr’s a book with charm to it 
Are pearls to be seen.’—Punch, 


Of the grey and the green, 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


With a Foreword by Joun Bucnan, C.H., LL.D., M.P. 


Containing 128 pages of text and 115 superb suai praeiite ‘shstees 
tions of the scenery of Scotland, its Mountains, Lochs, Glens, 
and other old Buildings 


Coast, Islands, Moors, Castles, ¢ ‘hurches, 
in Village, Town and City. With a coloured Frontispiece by W. 
Russety Frint, R.A., 4 maps and 21 attractive pen drawings in 


| the text by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

‘It would be difficult to imagine a collection of pictures doing 
greater justice to Scottish scenery. The authors obviously know 
Scotland, know 1t better, indeed, than very many Scots. Their 


book is a treasure.’—Scots Obseri 1e%. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 








15 North Audley Street, London, W. 1. 














SYDNEY 


HORLER’s 


indiscreet diary, 


Strictly Personal 


Here is a gay challenge to the smug, the self-satisfied, the futile 
and the fatuous. This book is so provocative that it must cause 
widespread discussion. (Ready to-day.) 10/6 


SHELLEY « BYRON 


by Isabel C. Clarke 


HOWARD SPRING: “ Commended to those who want a great deal 
of information about the Shelley-Byron Circle brought withii 
reasonable limits and judiciously presented.”—Evening Standard. 
Containing hitherto unpublished portraits of Byron and Teresa 
Guiccioli. 18 /- 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 
HIS LIFE & BEST POEMS 
by Douglas Sladen 


The YOUNGEST LION 


by Eve Bache Hus. 


“One of the very best stories of modern pioneering I have ever 
read. Eyerybody ought to read this lively epic.”"—Morzing Post. 


ANNE BOLEYN 


by Philip W. Sergeant 


This revised edition of Mr. Sergeant’s book will come as a welcome 
addition to the mass of recent observation 
upon the Tudor period. He writes with a 
clear insight of this attractive and oft-mistaken 
personality. (Ready to-day.) Illus. 8/6 


HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 








Illus. 6,/- 





18/- 
















THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


BELMONTE 
THE 
MATADOR 


HENRY BAERLEIN 
Author of “ The Endless Journey ” 






‘Many of those who read Hemingway's 
great book on bull-fighting must have 
wanted to read more of Belmonte. Here 
is a full-length portrait of the greatest 
matador of all time. His frail body held 
the heart of a lion and brought to his 
daring trade a skill and grace that won 
him frenzied applause and affection in 
every crowded arena. 


10s. 6d. net 


Illustrated 
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Current Literature 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY 


By Mary Britnieva 

The restraint and courage of this book might almost blind 
us to the horror of its story. It is one woman's story, but 
such tragedy must have come to thousands of women in 
the Russian Revolution and what followed. The writer, 
British by birth, married during the War the Russian head 
doctor of the Russian hospital unit in which she was serving. 
They went through the Revolution together, escaping the 
raid on the British Embassy in which many of their friends 
were caught. Mary Britnieva’s son was born to conditions 
of hardship and want ; till he was three he had never tasted 
the most ordinary staple foods, let alone such luxuries as 
chicken or chocolate. It was a world of barter now: six 
yards of English rep might buy a fowl and five pounds of 
butter—or, if the meshetchnik were more dishonest than 
usual, it might produce a live and uneatable turkey, which 
had to be kept as a pet. At last Tsapik and the baby were 
got away to England, where their grandparents brought 
them up in safety. Their father was arrested: once ‘* by 
mistake ’’—a mistake which it took anxious months to undo, 
but which wads followed by a calm period when, as surgeon 
on a Soviet boat, he was able to see both his children in 
England and his wife in Russia. Then came a_ second 
** mistake,” dictated by private spite. After two months 
of unremitting effort to obtain his release, his wife was 
casually informed that this last mistake had been fatal. 
He had been shot, weeks before. One Woman's Story 
(Barker, 8s. 6d.) is written without complaint. and without 
bitterness, It sheds an appalling light on the copditions 
in Russia which some people had to face: not the less so 
because its author prefers whenever she can to emphasize the 
lighter and more human side. 


TEN TUDOR STATESMEN 
By Arthur D. Innes 

* To arrive at a fair estimate of any man’s character,” says 
Mr. Innes, ‘‘ the primary necessity is to endeavour to realize 
his point of view, to appreciate his preconceptions.” This 
he has done, to a considerable degree, with his chosen ten : 
Henry VII, Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII, Somerset, Cranmer, Burghley, Walsingham, and 
Raleigh. Inevitably, however, he finds some preconceptions 
easier to appreciate than others. Detachment and_ the 
necessary sympathy are difficult to combine ; and yet he is 
so fair that his studies gain rather than lose when his personal 
sympathies are against them. His ‘Henry VII,” for 
example, is one of the best, and Henry gets reasoned and well- 
deserved eredit for his ‘* unkingly acquisitiveness,” even 
though, at the end, Mr. Innes allows himself to say with 
obvious relief, ‘“* A dreary life, and a dreary reign.’? Perhaps 
the least original study is that of More. Mr. Innes’s Wolsey, 
Cromwell, and Henry VIII make an interesting trio, and, 
whatever we may feel about Wolsey’s foreign dealings, few 
will quarrel with Mr. Innes’s judgement on Henry's relationship 
with his counsellors—or with his remarks on Henry's powers 
of self-deception. ‘* Nothing was so monstrous that he could 
not solemnly persuade himself that it was a sad duty.” But 
few will quarrel with anything Mr. Innes says, while they are 
actually reading the book. Ten Tudor Statesmen (Grayson 
and Grayson, 10s. 6d.) is insidigusly fair, overpoweringly 
scrupulous. One forgets for the moment that there can be 
any other point of view ; and, in five at any rate out of the 
ten, there is no need to remember it, 


THE HAPPY HOUSEWIFE 
By Helen Simpson 

Mrs. Beeton, in one overpowering, extravagant, and ever- 
delightful volume, dealt faithfully with all the domestic 
problems that could face the housewife of her day. Miss 
Simpson, cutting the cackle, the pints of cream and the 
moralizing, has in this book (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 
produced a first-rate modern counterpart. She deals with 
all possible eventualities in the household proper (witness 
the index) and aiso with many outside luxuries, from Building 
Societies and Insurance Companies to motor-cars and sick 
cats. It is difficult perhaps to imagine the man or wife, or 
even the betrothed of either sex, who needs to be told that 
for breakfast ‘* tea or coffee is the usual drink,’ but. this 
very comprehensiveness is a virtue. Miss Simpson assumes 
no knowledge in the reader, but conducts her (or him) as she 
might a visitor from Mars, through all the mysteries of the 
household. Almost all her advice is based on_ personal 
experience, but where this must clearly be limited, as in the 
choosing of schools or in legal matters, she supplies the 
names and addresses of the most likely putveyors of the 
desired information. 'To the practised housewife this book 
will be useful for reference: to the novice and the newly- 
wed it will be a boon and a blessing. It is profusely ilus- 
trated with ugly and irrelevant photographs. 


— ae 
Finance 
Some Disturbing Factors 


ON more than one occasion when dealing in these columns 
with the financial outlook, and especially with the 
outlook for public securities, I have felt it necessary to 
draw attention to conditions, both political and financial 
in other countries which might conceivably exert an 
influence upon markets here. For some long time 
now the Stock Markets have been dominated by certain 
local influences which have aided a gencral upward move. 
ment in prices. British Funds and kindred stocks haye 
been forced up by reason of the extreme cheapness of 
money, the merely nominal rates allowed by bankers 
on deposits literally forcing the investor into some form 
of security. Again the moderate improvement in 
domestic trade as shown by better employment 
figures and increased traffic receipts on the railways 
has encouraged purchases of Home Industrial securities, 
many of which have advanced to a very high level, 
In addition, the fall in sterling as measured by the 
exchanges of the gold currency countries has raised 
the sterling price for gold to a level which has stimulated 
speculation in Gold Mining shares, so that at the present 
moment South African Gold shares are exceedingly 
strong on expectations that the next annual reports 
will show a great increase in profits. 


Stock Excnance VIEWS. 

Just occasionally untoward developments in foreign 
countries such as the hostilities in the Far East, the 
serious financial position in Germany and the deadlock 
in Disarmament Conferences have, for a moment, 
excrted an unfavourable influence upon markets and 
have occasioned a temporary set-back in prices. For 
the most part, however, the effect of these influences 
has been small and of a purely temporary character, 
the argument apparently being cither that anything 
in the nature of war is unlikely in the immediate future, 
or that if such an event were to occur the effect upon 
securities would be comparatively slight. In fact, 
I do not know that I could better summarize the general 
attitude of the Stock Exchange towards these external 
influences than by quoting from a circular recently 
issued by a prominent Stock Exchange firm, in which, 
when surveying the prospect for securities, some con- 
sideration is given to certain possible “ rocks ahead.” 
Concerning the first of these “ rocks ” the writer says: 

‘War in Europe is certainly one of the possibilities of the 
future, but there seem to be fair odds against it in the next few 
years. No one can be absolutely certain that some chance spark 
may not set a light to the mass of combustible temper on the 
Continent, but it looks most unlikely. Germany (even if she 
wants war, which is doubtful) will not be ready for some time; 
and no other important Power wants trouble. In the Far East, 
the danger looks more threatening, with Japan, Russia and the 
United States all anxious about one another’s intentions. War 
anywhere would certainly upset markets for a time; but, if it 
broke out in the East, it is most unlikely that we should be involved 
in it; and its later effects on prices in London might even be in 
favour of continued advance.” 


ReEcENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

Nevertheless, during the past week there has been a 
slight tendency to give a little more heed to the inter- 
national as distinct from the domestic situation. The 
financial crisis in Germany, the decision expected this 
week with regard to the future service of Germany's 
external debts, the growing manifestations of militarism 
in several of the European nations, and even the revival 
of the War Debt controversy have done something 
to direct the attention of markets to the unsettled 
state of international affairs, while not only the City 
but the general public too may, perhaps, be excused for 
some anxiety lest, on account of our desire for peace 
amongst the nations and the efforts we have made 
in that direction, our own Defences, and particularly 
those of the Air, should have been somewhat neglected. 
Nowhere more than in the City has there been a desire 
for that feeling of security which can only be given 
permanently and_ satisfactorily by disarmament and 
increasing goodwill amongst the nations. Equally, too, 

(Continued on page 868.) 
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The Antiseptic, Germicidal 
and Cleansing Tooth Paste 


KOLYNOS 


_ DENTAL CREAM — 









M\ of the Institute of Hygiene 
wy for Consistent Merit. 
y+ Quality and Purity for 

the last Twenty Years. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is a scientific product which performs to 
perfection every service in the toilet of the teeth and mouth. 


It is absolutely free from abrasive or bleaching action, and can be 
used twice or thrice daily for a lifetime without eroding or 
injuring the structure of the teeth. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is designed to be applied with a DRY, 
toothbrush. 


Kolynos effects the removal of disfiguring deposits and maintains 
the natural whiteness and lustre of the teeth without abrasion. 


Kolynos is distinctly economical in use, half an inch only being 
quite sufficient to effect a thorough cleansing of the teeth and mouth. 


NEW LARGE SIZE is. 9d. Standard Size 1s. 


or 5 4. bok ee 


CREAM 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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A SCHOOL OF SANE CITIZENSHIP 


ASHRIDGE 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP, 
October 27th to December 21st, 1934. 


The Course is designed to give a grasp of the problems con- 
fronting the modern state, of economics, modern history, and 
current affairs. In addition to tuition by the resident tutorial 
staff of the College, lectures are given by visiting experts on 
the following subjects :— 

Banking, Currency, and Exchange: Commerce and Trade Agreements; 

The Iron and Steel Trade; The Cotten Industry; Modern Industrial 

Organisation ; Transport; Agriculture; Unemployment; Housing and 

Slum Clearance; Education; The Statute of Westminster; Imperial 

Economic Problems; The Tropical Empire; The Imperial Defence; 

Defence _ of Trade Routes; Vhe International Situation; Germany; 

France; Italy; Russia; America; The Far East, ete. 

The College is equipped with a first-class political Library and, 
surrounded by its own gardens and by a magnificent park, offers 
every recreational facility. 

Fee, including eight weeks’ Board and Tuition, £21. 

Full details, and of scholarships for young wage-carners Onn 7 = 

Pull Sy h Ss shif soung wage-carners, from THE 
Geen aki » BONAR LAW COLLEGE, ASHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, 


SHORT COURSES CONTINUOUSLY 
THROUGHOUT SUMMER. 


WEEK-ENp, \VEEK. FORTNIGHT. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Friday, June 22nd to Monday, June 23th. Inclusive Fee, £2. 


GENERAL COURSES IN CITIZENSHIP, 
Saturday, July 14th to Friday, July 20th. Inclusive Fee, £3 10s. 
Saturday, July 21st to Friday, August 3rd. Inclusive Fee, £7, 


Lectures ty: Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe; The Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery, M.P.; Dr. E. L. Burgin, M.P.; Professor R. Coupland; The 
Viscount Cranborne, M.P.; Sir Geoffrey Ellis, M.P.; Captain lan Fraser, 
M.P.; Major-General J. F. C. Fuller; Sir Edward Grigg, M.P.; Dr. C. R. S. 
Harris (Editor of the Nineteenth Century); Mr. R. S. Hudson, M.P.;: 
Mr. \V. S. Morrison, M.P.; Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, M.P.; Mr. A. G. 
Stree cs te. 


Full ictails ef the College, and of all Courses throughout 1934, from Tie 
ecretary, The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 











Among the Eskimos 
in the 
most northerly part of Labrador 


Moravian Missionaries have been working for more than 160 
years. Whenever they build a Church they build a school 
—for the purpose of giving the children a Christian education. 


















NAIN CHILDREN, 


The problem of educating the children has become very 
difficult. The Eskimos no longer live in large villages where 
the children can attend day-school, but in small clusters 
wherever they find the best hunting. 
Two boarding schools have had to be established—one at 
Nain, the other at Makkovik. At each 30 or 40 little children 
are fed, taught and “ mothered” during the long winter. In 
the short summer they are with their parents, learning how 
to become, eventually, good hunters and housewives. 
This necessary change from inexpensive day-schools to 
boarding schools, has laid a heavy burden on the Mission’s 
slender Funds. 
Will you help to educate one of these children ? 
£600 per annum is required for each school, i.e., 
£20 a year for each child. 
Considering the urgency of the need we trust you will be 
moved to respond to this call. 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esqa., Chairman and Hon. Sec. 
President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


(go iden gid of- 
onAVIAN Missions 


<= 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.¢. 2, 
Come and hear more about the self-denying labours of 
Moravian Missionaries. 
LAWN MEETING, Mildmay Conference Centre, Mildmay 
Park, N.1, June 19th, at 3.45 p.m. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 866.) 


nowhere more than in financial circles is there a desire 
that our budgets should be saved from unnecessary 
military or naval expenditure. Nevertheless, it is not 
forgotten that nothing can be more injurious to the 
prosperity of the country. than anything approaching 
a feeling of insecurity, and there is always the danger 
if once this feeling finds expression that there may be a 
tendency to go to extremes in the matter of national 
expenditure for purposes of Defence. And so, quite 
apart from the graver fears prompted from time to 
time by the unsatisfactory state of international politics, 
the City is beginning to wonder whether these con- 
ditions may yet affect our National Finances through 
involving additional expenditure. It is not forgotten 
that our revival in trade is still in the stage of early 
convalescence and neither the manifestations of militarism 
in many of the European countries nor the attitude 
of the United States with regard to War Debts can 
be counted as helpful influences at the present juncture. 


CavuTIon NECESSARY. 

I should be very sorry, however, to suggest that 
Stock Exchange securities are about to experience 
some serious fall as a result of the events and the in- 
fluences to which I have felt it necessary to refer. It 
may fairly be hoped that a clear recognition even of 
the possibility of another war may ‘prove an influence 
uniting the leading countries in approaching the dis- 
armament problem with more courage than has at 
present been displayed. And just as I believe markets 
would prove now to be sensitive to any serious adverse 
influence in the shape of threatened wars, so, on the 
other hand, any definite indications of greater co-operation 
amongst the nations both as regards political and 
economic measures would have a powerful effect in stimu- 
lating the upward movement in securities, and especially 
in those securities where the value is in any way affected 
by the prospects of international trade. But because 
curing the past year so much attention has been given 
to the moderate improvement in domestic conditions 
and so little to the unsettled and even disturbed outlook 
in international affairs, it is, I think, not to be regretted 
that the events of the past week should have caused the 
City to take a somewhat wider view of the outlook than 
has been taken during the last vear or two. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets HEsITATING. 
As mentioned at greater length in another column, the 
Stock Markets have been somewhat affected during the 
past week by anxiety concerning political and _ financial 
developments abroad, and the effect has been to occasion 
a rather general set-back in prices: almost the only market 
to escape the disturbing influence has been that for South 
African Gold Mining shares. Not that the decline in prices 
has been at all heavy, if we consider the long-sustained 
upward movement, and while some existing securities have 
~eakened, the demand for new capital issues has been well 
maintained. Fresh evidence of the demand is afforded 
by the instant success which attended the flotation of a 
Canadian Loan for £10,000,000 and the offer of 4,500,000 
shares of £1 each at 21s. 6d. a share in United Steel Com- 
panies. It must not be forgotten, however, that the success 
of these new capital issues is to some extent quickened by 
the activities of premium hunters who hope to snatch 
profits within a few days of the issue. 
* * * * 


Rarway WaAGEs. 

Among the stocks which have suffered some reaction 
during the past week, Home Railway Ordinary Stocks have 
figured rather prominently; the damping influence is the 
recurrence of the wages controversy. ‘That wage earners 
who submitted to a cut of a little over 4 per cent. in 1931 
should be watching the growth in Railway Receipts during 
the past year is only natural, and if only common sense and 
restraint mingle with the longing for restoration of the 
cuts, all may yet be well. And because there is usually so 
much common sense in the average British worker, I think that 
in reality it is only organized agitation which has to be feared. 


———=—=—=— 


For some few years the Railway industry has been fighti 
for its life amidst the forces of unprecedented trade depression 
and road competition. Now, thanks to a moderate improye. 
ment in trade, to drastic economies on the part of the ma: 
ment and a bid by the management for increased traffie by 
quoting -lower fares, some- recovery has taken place. It wag 
in 1931, when Railway Receipts were deplorably low, that the 
cuts of just over 4 per cent. were imposed, and accepted, Jy 
the following year, the Net Revenue of the four Trunk 
Railways had fallen to a little over £26,000,000, as compared 
with about £41,000,000 in 1928 and about £45,000,000 jp 
1929. Last year there was a recovery to nearly £29,000,000 
a figure, however, still below that for 1931. ’ 
* * * * 


PLIGHT OF THE STOCKHOLDERS. 

During the current half year, Gross Revenues have again 
risen, but there has doubtless also been a rise in Working 
expenses, and a restoration of the “cuts” at the present 
time would probably remove all prospects of Ording 
Stockholders receiving a Dividend. It is, I believe, a fact 
that whereas in the year previous to the War—that jg 
in 19138—out of each £1 in Revenue received by the four 
Railways Ordinary. Stocks received 2s. 10d. and Salaries 
and Wages 7s. 3d. Last -year the corresponding figures 
were 1d. and 11s., while no Ordinary Stocks earned their 
interest, the Dividend on the 3 per cent. Great Wester 
Ordinary being paid entirely from Reserves. 

* * %* * 


Burman Ow Company. 

The Annual Report of the Burmah Oil Company is 4 
good one and justifies the increase in the Dividend from 
20 to 224 per cent. The profit for the year was £2,012,000 
against £1,525,000. The amount placed to Reserve is £309,000 
against £220,000, and after paying the increased Dividend 
and placing the larger amount to the Reserve, the Carry 
Forward is £574,000 against £486,000. In their Report, 
however, the Directors still complain of the competition 
of surplus American, Roumanian and. Russian oil products, 
at prices based on the depreciated dollar, and referring to 
the future, the Directors say “ prophecy at this stage as to 
the probable results of the coming year would. be unwise.” 
Moreover, they emphasize the fact that economies dur- 
ing recent years have been such that there is now less 
scope for further reductions in costs without sacrifice of 
efficiency. Since the Report was issued the shares have 
hardened fractionally. Allowing for the shares beinz now 
ex dividend, but assuming the dividend to be repeated a 
year hence the yield—at the present price of about 5%;—would 
be about 4} per cent. 

* * * * 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

The feature at the Annual Conference of Building Societies 
held at Harregate was the very fine address delivered last 
week by Sir Harold Bellman, who this year is Chairman 
of the National Association of Building Societies. No one is, 
of course, a greater authority on the work of Building Societies 
than Sir Harold Bellman, and during the course of his address 
he gave some remarkable figures with regard to the pro- 
gress of Building Societies during 1933. It appears that 
during that year the total of share-investors and depositors 
advanced by over 6 per cent. to 2,379,302, while the number 
of borrowers rose by 9.4 per cent. to 950,715 and the share 
capital and deposits revealed an aggregate increase for 
the year of nearly 7 per cent. at £476,985,000. A fresh record 
was also established in the matter of advances, the total 
being no less than £103,192,893, or an increase of over 25 pet 
cent. compared with the previous year. The total assets 
rose by 6.8 per cent. to over £501,000,000, which con- 
stitutes a fresh record. Moreover, with regard to the actual 
work of building Sir Harold Bellman stated that the number 
of houses built in England and Wales during the year ending 
March. 31st last was 266,622, compared with 200,496 in the 
previous year. Of last year’s total 209,836 were built without 
State assistance, though 1,967 houses were built by Local 
Authorities. 

cS * * * 
IMPENDING ARGENTINE CONVERSION. 

In addition to the actual flotations of new capital, the 
cheapness of money is continuing to stimulate conversion 
operations,and before this number appears in print I expect 
that particulars will have been published of the conversion 
of two outstanding Argentine Loans into a new 43 per cent. 
Stock. In this case the conversion will undoubtedly be 
aided by the good credit enjoyed by Argentina. It is a 
credit which, in a sense, has even been enhanced during the 
last few years because Argentina has passed through a severe 
testing time. As with an individual, so with a country, 
the fulfilment of obligations is easy enough during times 
of prosperity and during times when maturing obligations 
can often be met by fresh borrowing in the lending country. 


(Continued on page 870.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 


THE OUTLOOK 
PRODUCTION SO FAR 12,816,000 BARRELS 
MORE STABLE PRICE LEVELS 


PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE 


Tuk eighteenth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on May 29th, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Right Hon. The Viscount Bearsted, M.C., the chairman of 
the company, who presided and moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said: The proceeds of oil sold and the value of oil 
stocks amount to £2,774,317. The corresponding figure for 1932 
was £2,994,617. A not inconsiderable proportion of our revenue 
for 1932 was attributable to the premium which then attached to 
dollars as contrasted with sterling, and in view of the subsequent 
fall in the dollar in terms of sterling, you would not have been 
unprepared for’ the reduction of £220,300—representing lld. per 
ton—in our revenue for 1933 as compared with the previous year. 
Interest received amounted to £81,210 as compared with £89,809 
in the preceding year. The gross income in 1933 was thus 
£2,855,987, compared with £3,084,787 in 1932, a reduction of 

28,800. 

The balance of profit brought forward from 1932 was £171,725, 
which, with the profit for the year 1933 of £691,851, amounts to 
£863,576, from which must be deducted the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. paid on November 15th, 1933, less tax, £359,869, leaving 
a balance at the credit of profit and loss account of £503,707. Your 
directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
less income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £ on both classes of shares, absorbing 
£359,868 and leaving a balance of £143,839 to be carried forward 
to next year’s account, 





PRODUCTION AND PURCHASES, 

As a result of the purchase by the Canadian Eagle Oil Co., Ltd., 
of a quantity of crude oil deliverable over 1933 from certain 
American interests in Venezuela and of the expiry of one of the 
Canadian Eagle contracts with this company, the necessity arose of 
adjusting our commitments. The adjustment was effected on terms 
which your board consider satisfactory. The contracts with the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., were increased, as stated in the report, 
to offset the reduction in deliveries to Canadian Eagle. 

We have every reason to believe that the steady and reassuring 
increase in world consumption of oil products will permit further 
reasonable and logical increase in our own production from time 
to time. 

Sate CoMMITMENTs. 

Yor your information I consider it desirable to inform you of 
the position of our present sales commitments. They are firstly, 
20,000,000 barrels per annum to the Asiatic, subject as regards 
price terms to the Award of Arbitration, including an agreed 
minimum price; secondly, 2.500,000 barrels per annum to the 
Canadian Eagle on terms which must be varied by half-vearly 
arbitration and also including an agreed minimum price ;_ thirdly, 
10,000,000 barrels per annum to the Asiatic on the terms of the 
original Canadian Eagle contract, with an agreed minimum price : 
fourthly, 2,500,000 barrels per annum to the Asiatic on the Award 
of Arbitration price terms applying to the 20,000,000 barrel contract 
and with the agreed minimum price which applies under that 
contract, making a total of 35,000,000 barrels of crude oil per annum. 

During the first half of 1933 American export prices, which served 
as indices in all of our contracts with the Asiatic, were depressed 
and as a result the agreed minimum prices were operative in respect 
of the majority of deliveries during that period. However, in 
the second half of the year, due to the operation cf the National 

tecovery Act in America, oil prices were raised and a gradual 
but steady improvement took place in the dollar price receivable 
for our oil. The result was that the average price received during 
1933, in American currency was slightly higher than the average 
for 1932. As I have already explained, however, this advantage 
was more than offset by the fall in the value of the dollar. 

CuRRENT YEAR’s OvtTrtt. 

As a result of the fall of the dollar in purchasing terms of the 
Bolivar, we-were obliged to consider at the end of last year the 
granting of some form of relief and assistance to our foreign staff 
in Venezuela, whose entire salaries were payable in dollars but who, 
of course, required Bolivares for living expenses. I am sure you 
will endorse the action taken by the board for the assistance of 
such staff, which is designed to provide them with sufficient 
Venezuelan currency at the par rate of exchange of dollars to meet 
reasonable local monthly expenditure. Our production this year 
up to May 19th, amounted to approximately 12,816.000 barrels, 
being an average of some 92,500 barrels per day over the period. 

Before concluding I should again like to express to our staff both 
at home and abroad our appreciation of their services during the 
past year. The resumption of drilling has resulted in some increase 
in our field personnel, and in engaging staff we have given prefer- 
ence to those who were in our employ in the past and whose services 
with the company were necessarily terminated when drilling was 
discontinued some two years ago. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





——= 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 868.) 


During the past six or seven years, however, Argentina hag 
passed through most trying times with regard to her agri. 
cultural and general economic position, while it has, of 
course, been impossible for her to borrow fresh loans jp 
any permanent form here. Nevertheless, she has not only 
steadily met the service of her debt, but has also redeemeq 
a good deal of outstanding loans and those facts will now 
stand her in good stead in any conversion operations which 
may be contemplated. 
A. W. K, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE Spectator,’ May 3lst, 1834. 

The following is a remarkable instance of sagacity in a hound 
which was purchased about a fortnight ago, in the neighbourhood 
of Bolton-le-Moors, conveyed in a railway carriage to Liverpool 
thence by a steam-packet to the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and 
forwarded to Chester by coach. He was taken from Chester ingido 
a car in the dark to the neighbourhood of Malpas, about fifteen miles 
further, and tied up for the night. The next day the dog seemed 
quite settled, and was allowed to go loose; however, he soon 
quitted his abode, and arrived at his former home before night, 
This is one of the most surprising cases of that sort we ever heard of ; 
for it is evident the dog could not have returned by the same way 
that he went. ‘ 




















* * * * 


EPSOM RACES. 

The races commenced on Tuesday. The course has been much 
improved since last year—the principal alteration being in the Derby 
Course, commencing at the barn, where it takes a much wider sweep 
than formerly. The dangerous turn at Tattenham Corner is thus 
entirely done away with. Five hundred guineas have been given 
for the collection on the ground this year. The attendance on 
Tuesday was good for a first day. The racing commenced at on) 
o'clock, and continued till half-past five ; the weather being very 
fine all day. ; 

The attendance on Thursday, to see the race for the Derby Stakes, 
was the most numerous and fashionable that has been known at 
Epsom for many years, 

No race since the famous one between Cadland, the Colonel, and 
Zinganec, has excited so much interest. 








COMPANY MEETING 


CABLES AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of Cables and Wireless, Ltd, 
was held on May 24th in London. 

Mr, J. C. Denison-Pender (the Governor) said that the expendi- 
ture of the company had been reduced by nearly £1,000,000 per 
annum—a very considerable achievement. 

Referring to outstanding questions and relations with the 

tovernments of the Empire, the Governor recalled that the merger 

in 1928 was the outcome of recommendations formulated by the 
Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference. World conditions wer 
more prosperous then. And he had since made representations 
to secure reconsideration of certain clements of the 1929 agreements 
and adjustment of other factors, since developed. For example, 
he had suggested a revision of the beam rental, amounting to 
£250,000 per annum, and a re-examination of the whole question 
of external telephony from this country, a service at present 
conducted by the Post Office. 

Development of the air mail, fostered by means of Government 
subsidies, was another form of competition the company had to 
face. The telegraphic communications of the Empire were s0 
vital to future prosperity that arrangements concluded prior 
to the unforeseen economic depression should not be allowed 
to handicap their conduct and development. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
““A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“If the investor met with any pronounced difficulty or additional 
risk in making use of these influences, we might understand, 
perhaps, his reluctance to do so. But it appears to us to be 
quite the contrary.” 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Deminion of New Zealant. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


= 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


89th annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance 





t the Sth | Boe : 
coapeny Limited, held on May 28th, in Liverpool, the Chairman, 
_ A, Allan Paton, C.B., referred to the prevailing feeling of 


confidence and the evidence of reviving trade and expanding 
industrial a tivity accompanied by more than seasonal easing of 
memployment. These processes were cumulative, for nothing 
pros red like prosperity. 

Mr. Paton stressed the need for greater international confidence 
and co-operation. Only then could we look for a lasting recovery. 

The Income Tax reduction had been welcome, but the Chairman 
hoped there would be a progressive reduction in the tax to a level 
that would encourage enterprise and trade development with the 
consequent beneficial effect upon unemployment. 

Mr. Paton paid tribute to the vigour with which the problems 
of the United States were being tackled, Trade depression in 
America had been responsible for a large reduction in insurable 
values, but during the later months of 1933 slow, perceptible im- 
provement was evidenced, an upward trend maintained so far. 

Net premiums—Fire £5,531,033 (against £5,740,376 for 1932) ; 
Accident and General, £5,007,340 (against £5,061,028); Marine, 
$809,073 (against £917,876). 

New Life business amounted to £3,986,751, against £3,852,929 
inthe previous year. 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were—Fire, £501,022 ; 
and General, £107,125; Marine, £72,556. The total 
carried to Profit and Loss Account was £1,215,192. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for interest on 
debenture stock, dividends, and other outgoings, showed a balance 
carried forward of £1,621,232 (against £1,565,201 in 1932). 

Concluding, Mr. Paton said there had undoubtedly been signs 
of brighter prospects, net only in this country but elsewhere. 
Major political and economic problems might still await solution 
but there were, he thought, reasonable grounds for looking to the 
future in a spirit of optimisin, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and a final dividend 
of 3s. 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less 
Income Tax, for 1933. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 
By BRIGADIER H. E. BRAINE, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
FRANCE SEES IT THROUGH? 
= By RENE JULLIARD 
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= DOCTRINE” 

By W. G. FITZ-GERALD (Ignaiius Phayre) 
CATHOLIC AUSTRIA AND THE 
HAPSBURGS 
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FRANCHISE 
By PROFESSOR JOHN COATMAN, C.I.E. 
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Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
content ST 


HICONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 21 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth, 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 
JOHN DOVE. 
ISOLATION, ALLIANCE OR KELLOGG PACT, 
AIR POWER AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 
THE AMERICAN TREND, 
FASCISM IN AUSTRIA. 
CHINA AND THE WORLD DEPRESSION, 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY. 
INDIA: SWARAJ THE PHCENIX, 
LEGAL REVOLUTION IN THE IRISH FREE STATE, 


Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada, Ausiralia, South 
Africa and New Zealand. 

























Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. Post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 bin ee ee 
£41 a ae ee 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders, No Commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital - one ees ie £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund aa £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... ote ol Be da sin £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











More frequent holidays 


are being advocated in the Press. Most assuredly 
they are sorely needed by East End slum children— 
especially those who are sick and ailing. We are 
~—-== hoping to send 


700 invalid boys 
and girls 


to a Convalescent 
Home for a fort- 
night this summer. 
No shorter stay 
would be sufficient. 
The cost is 30,/- 
per child per fort- 
night. 


Will you help us 
to help them? 





THE LUXURY CRUISE, 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Superintendent, 


The E 
ast énd 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 


the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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Vat relieves “ By XANTHIPPE. 
Hay 3 [A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firg 


» savages correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 


a macaw Fever Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
Z be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
# Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be oy 


Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives : 


relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put published in our next issue.] 
a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITE 
‘HE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIG "ATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 


& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 3 - 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. (3) ACROSS DOWN 


also at Bvetnghom, Sanches ster, ketnapes v, Cordif & Southampton Will be 
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. This water is not, however, 3. Curtail Browning's rhyme 
SEND US YOUR SHARE infested with snakes. for * Tommy-make-roon- 
2 ; sib esi for-your-uncle-us.” 
For 110 years the generosity of the , ou wane = : 9. Green with volcanic 
British public has never failed the . We were not here in this age. suggestion. 
Life-Boat Service. Nor will you let it fail 2. — ; coukl make = it . More than customary. 
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enny each year from every o of 20. Said he was fama super . Behead 27 and mix the 
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population. Send what you can to-day. 21. The Boy Scout leans on it, 

the editor sits on it. 
An airy prefix. 








rev. Beginning of an Aus- 
trian town. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


2, Took part in the Battle of — 24. Turn up a university. 
the Falklands (the middle 25. Asiatic language. 
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bility and value. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 

Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to @ line charged as a line. Vovchers sent only to 
advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series 
discounts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 
26; and 10% for 52. Instructions’ should reach 'it . 
SPECTA TOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than pcb a 

of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


ECORATIVE Old Pictures, Stained Glass, and Works 
of Art, NEED NOT be expensive.—Call on 
CuaPPELOW, The Old Wooden Shop, 274 Charles St., W. 1, 








AM still motoring all over the Kingdom with Mr: 

Hurcomb, advising the best auctioneers to employ. 
Will call anywhere to purchase Jewels, Silver, Furniture, 
&c., gratuitously, but 21s. is charged whe n valuation only 
is needed. —G. Farrow, Carlton House, 1lp Regent 
Street, S.W.1. "Phone: Whi. 7261. 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of 
that organization. 


WHERE HELP [5 NEEDED 


HOLIDAY may save a little one’s life. Please help 

us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 

or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh 

air. ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE 

CHILD.—SHAFTESBURY SocrgeTy, John Kirk House, 
$2 John Street, W.C. 1 


eee ae &e., VACANT 
ND WANTED 
IRECTOR wanted for administrative position in 
small Colour Printing and Publishing business in 
Midlands, able to take up shares £3,000 to £5,000.— 
Apply Box 4, The Spectator. 


ATAL UNIVERSITY 


























COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the following 
appointments :— 
IN PIETERMARITZBURG. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, to 
in the Department of Education. 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
HISTORY. 
LECTURER IN GEOLOGY to assist in Geography. 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 
LECTURER IN GERMAN. 
- IN DURBAN. 
LECTURER IN CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS AND CHEMISTRY. 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
LECTURER IN LAW (either in Pietermaritzburg or 
in Durban). 


new 


assist 


AND 





The Salary Scales are as follows :— 

Senior Lecturers (Men) £450 —£25 —£650. 

alae ». £400—£25—£500. 

Lecturers (Men) A -. £400— £500. 

(Women) . . £300— —£400. 

In each case the salary inc’ rements will cumeenes 
after a probationary period of two years has been com- 
pleted. Membership of the University Provident Fund 
Scheme is compulsory. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
reach the Registrar, Natal University College, 
maritzburg, Natal, on or before August 31st. 

Successful applicants will be ery to assume 
duties from the beginning of March, 1935, or, possibly, 
earlier if the appointments are made in South Africa. 

A sum of £60 will be allowed as passage money in 
the case of Overseas appointments. 

J. W. BEWS, 
Principal. 


YORKSHIRE. 
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ARROGATE COLLEGE, 
Wanted in September, Science Mistress to teach 
Biology, Physics, Hygiene and Elementary Science for 
Domestic students, also Elementary Mathematics. Must 
be well qualified and have had some experience. Position 
is third on Science Staff. 
Games a recommendation, but not essential. 
Salary Burnham Seale. Government Superannuation. 
Apply HE&ADMISTRESS, 


] ONDON. ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
4 (University of London). 





COLLEGE 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 


Association), | 











BLUE 
STAR 


CRUISES 


From 20 Gns. Inclusive 


BIRTHDAY CRUISE AT REDUCED RATES 


@ June 15th, 14 days, from 21 Gns. To 
Lisbon, Casablanca (for Rabat), Barcelona, 
Palma and Gibraltar (for Algeciras). 


@ June 30th, 13 days, from 20Gns. To Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Zoppot (for 
Dantzig), Holtenau,Brunsbuttel, Hamburg. 


July 14th, 20 days, from 30 Gns. To 
Iceland, the land of the midnight sun, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape and the Nor- 
wegian Fjords. 


@ August 4th, 13 days, from 20 Gns. To 
Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen and_ the 
Norwegian Fjords. 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


For full details of all cruises apply : 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1 


Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3 


Liverpooi, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents 


| 
| @ 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





esse ea 
(FOUNDED 1882) 


INSTITUTION HEUBI, 
Provides a sound education 
for the modern girl. 

A.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. 
Art—Preparation for examinations 


LAUSANNE, 


and a serious training 


Languages — 
-Commercial course. 


B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
combined with the study of French. 
All Sports and Games. 
REDUCED FEES quoted in sterling. 
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This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 
TRANSPACIFIC * « Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Ses attle or Victoria, 


your 





Assistant Lecturer in the Department of French, for 
October, 1934. 
only. Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCT- 
PaL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
by whom seven copies of letter of application and 
testimonials must be received on or before June 21st, 1934. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS ye ag GIRLS 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAM 





Prospectuses and reliable ‘information forwarded free | 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel.; Mansion House, 5053. 


The post is resident and open to women | 












B.C., and ag ae China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, incliiding the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


particulars apply to: 


| 









fa RS 
ROUND. THE WORLD 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRP. 
Chairman : The Right Hon. the LorD Gisporovwi. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General Education for girls of all ages. 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestie 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Miss 
G. E. HoLtoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 
So DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
n SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Edueation ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HE SEAFORD. SUSSEX. 











DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NRANLEIGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

/ SHIPS of £100, £60, £50, and £50 ORGAN, £50 
INSPRUMENTAL, and THREE CHORAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50 to £30 will be offered for competition on 
June 12-14.—Parts.from BURSAR,CranleighSchool Surrey. 

7 ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. 
| ships and Seven Exhibitions offered June 
| 27th and 2kth.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


| * - ON - SEA PREPARATORY 


COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
A Boarding School whic h prepares boys (7-14) for 











Three Scholar- 
26th, 





SCHOOL, 


Recognized by Board } of Education. 





Public Sehools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet. 
| School run on modern progressive lines. Moderate 
| terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 
| M.A. (Cantab.). 





Ee 
NT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT. 
Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 

ships and health record. The School is homelike and 

not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys ean be 


taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
| Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate. 


| A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 
FOUNDED 1879. 


KING’S CHOOL 
The Examination for “King’s Scholarships will take 

place on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 17th and Isth 

next.—Particulars from Tuk SECRETARY. 





HE ELY. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


COMPLETE COURSE of 
A 


TRAINING 
at 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING ree E, 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced cee apply to 
Mrs. HOSTER, F.LS.A., St. Stephen's Chambers, 
Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2. 





SECRETARIAL 





AR Examinations, Trinity Term. Oral classes 
I (evening) tor Part L begin June 18th; 
(evening) for Part II, June “Sth. Candidates should 
enrol now.-—** Daviks’s,” (C Secretary), 5 Sussex Place, 
W.2. Paddington 3351/2. 


classes 





AVIES’S,” 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 

3351/2. will be able to accept further candidates 
for the Civil Service Examinations as from June 25th, but 
not until that date 


FINAL SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 25th. 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


FRANCIS COLLEG GE, $ sU DBU RY, MIDDLESEX. 

oie sident Students (from 18 upwards ) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 














ART EXHIBITIONS 


AINTINGS BY FEDERICO BELTRAN-MASSES 

(Member of the Academies of Madrid, Barcelona 

Saragossa).—R. W. 8. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall 
10-5," Admission 13, 2d, 





and 
East. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—-MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


FRIENDS ACROSS 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 


Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of cach 


week. Discounts : 23% for 6 insertions, 5°) for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10° for 52. 


THE ATLANTIC ? 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 


“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 


universally and successfully used in all parts of the 


Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 


Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers : Howarths. 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6,4/6, post free. 


VISIT THEM 
THIS SUMMER! 





IKE a lady's Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

4 RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 

free, with 12 superfine blades. —SALOMONSEN & CO., 
3 


6 and 7 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


> 


FARES LOWER 





. oo Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for 
b Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles. 
Children’s Jumpers, Gents’ Pullovers and Cardigans, 
Also Searves, Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven 


Shetland Tweeds and Travelling Rugs a speciality. 
Miss U. A. Hay, Voe, Shetland, 


Here’s just the chance you’ve waited 
for—an opportunity to visit, at moder- 
ate cost, your friends and relatives in 
CANADA and U.S.A. 


Take aCANPAC TOUR this Summer 





\ TOOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLAN DS.— Pull- 

overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle ’’ pat- 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Tllus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—WmM. D. 


JOHNSON, Dept. D. 384, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


and make your visit a happy and 
trouble-free holiday, for nowhere in 
the world will you find such a variety 
of scenic beauty and interest. 

Our 1934 Tours Programme contains 
particulars of a number of ACCOM- 
PANIED TOURS of from 12 days 











to 7-weeks duration, or we will gladly 
arrange independent travel if desired. 





MEDICAL 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed — Opera 
WH tion. Guarantecd. Free Booklet.—T. 8, HEATON, 


20 Grosvenor Place, 8S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





FOR “THE TABL E, Re. 


ALL CANPAC TOURS 
ic Crossing by SHORT 
SEA ROUTE, and a magnificent 
THOUSAND MILES CRUISE 
along the smooth and picturesque 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. 


Write for naa ated Tours Programme 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHOR’ rBREAD 
4 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 


In tins 28. 4d., 4s. 4d., Gs. Gd, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, 1d., 7s, 3d., Os. 38d., IIs. 6d. 


Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108) PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


G: ARDEN NING 


you would like to visit. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
5.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, L ondon, E.C,3, 
or Local Agents Every where. 











VHOICE ROCK PLANTS.—-Fourpence each. Your 
choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be 
planted any time. List post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, 





Ro ck Plant Spec list . 49 Victoria Road, R omford, | 











AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A comforts with baths and other advantages of ¢ 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.; 314. Lift. 


AUTHORS. TYPEWRITING, &e. 








prompt publication. £200 cash for Novel, £50 cash 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted. 
4MSS. Is. per 1.000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N, MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 








I E LG R AVE ( CL LUB RB, Ltd. 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 


96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. Victoria 3347. 


ae get into p rint if an know what to write 
» Premier School's SUBJECT 
dor hae hundreds of acceptable ideas and many vale. 





Dronwirs SPA. WOR CESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 


y 


able hints together with SAMPLE 
and full details of postal tuition in J 
y Writing or Writing i 


LESSON prospectus, 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. 
lid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 

gO i fF to a SF A« 

The Norbury House Hote is now open. A country 

house with the service of a good continental hotel, 


near baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel. : 


Droitwich 173. 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.— Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
on "CoO 


'D., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., 











WDINEE « H.--THE ALISON HOTEL. Melville 


vi rescent. Tgms.: **Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





1 RK KS’ SPI R, . Hig h Salving fon, Worthing. Quiet, 
4d homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
thing. Extensive views.— Miss HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112. 





iT LAND “DNO “ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, Prome- 
4d nade. Fully Licensed. Orchestra. H. & €¢ 


water in bedrooms. Excellent ecutsine, Garage for 60 
ee 


ears, Moderate tariff. Tel. : 6257. 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
; YE Banknotes per return. i 





. Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Goods returned if price not 
—Send or bring your odd bits, &e., r 


Large or small quantities, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
4 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


y Bond Street (facing 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
LTD., 








R. H. A., 


7 Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S Hovse, 
STREET, W. 1 





ACADEMY CINEMA, 








193 REGENT 
» Loti’s Breton masterpiece 





e yecopetel TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘* S.,”’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 


TrusT,”” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 


“PECHEUR D'ISLANDE” 





\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1, St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breaktast, 
5s, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d). With 


dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guinea as weekly. 


* AUTUMN CROCTS ” ( 





VERYMAN. (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
MORGENROT (U). Speci 








- —— 





HOLIDAY RESORTS 


WONDERLAND | OF WALES.—Superb — scenere 
Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes . lakes, 
valleys, Historic Castles, Gorgeous Sea Coasts. Bath? 
ing. Boating, Yachting, River and Sea Fishing. Country 
and Seaside Golf. 29 Resorts, Some Gay, Some Peaceful, 
Ample choice for all Tastes. Described in Picture 
Folder (free) and Booklet of 100 views (13d postage), 
from NoRTH WALES UNITED RESORTS, Dept. 20, Bangor. 

Cheap Fares and K xpre ss Trains by L.M.S. 


RECOMMENDED BRITIS!H 
HOTELS 


a HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hetels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments. the following 
have “subst eribed towards the cost of publication of this 
ature and we hope when possible readers will pttroni 28 
then. Personal recommendation of hotels is al ways 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 











AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU (iS = DRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R foal SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENITEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE 
BRODRICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N,. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWYLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDKO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE,.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus). GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTE L, India Strect. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).— F ISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants )—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.— MARINE. : 
HARROGATE.—C AIRS. 
HASTINGS.— QU EEN A 
HUNSTANTON.—LE sir RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pertlis).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).- LOCH RANNOCH. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE uTOS TLOUSE. 
REGE 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.-DE VERE. Kensington, W. ; 
—THACKERAY. Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER..- BOW DON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.— SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.-—-BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK i HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nair rnshire),— ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT oo 
STATION HOTEI 
PAR (Ce ornwall).—ST. AU STELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 5 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE rw Ick BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Cv. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENN ee 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (( enlth 5y TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES ‘(Cornwall).—SHIP-& CASTLE. 
SELBY -(Yorks). Fh pera a tg GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAW KSTONEPR. , Weston. 
SIDMOUTH..- BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland).—¥F LODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough € ommon, BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CAS 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton). HUNTLY, 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY. —HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE, 
-ALAC 












= E. 

—ROSETOR. 
-ROSLIN HALL. 

WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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